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ODERN railroading must master and utilize 

every operating second. Every minute 
saved is reflected in reduced operating costs, 
while every minute of interference with train 
operations is quickly multiplied into man-hours 
of lost labor. In the effort to eliminate waste 
seconds and minutes, modern signaling plays 
an important part. “Union” signal systems elim- 





inate many waste minutes by instantly indicating 
to the engine crew the track conditions ahead. 
Ask our nearest office representative to show you 
how “Union” signal systems help master time. 


UNION SWITCH & SIGNAL COMPANY 


SWISSVALE, PA. 
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The War and the 


Transportation Problem 


The interest of the American people has rapidly 
shifted from domestic issues to the war in Europe, and 
to speculation as to whether we will be drawn into it 
and what will happen to us if we are. We don’t blame 
them. The things which arouse most people’s keenest 
interest are those things which seem most likely to 
affect their means of livelihood—and war does that pre- 
eminently to most people. Included in this speculation 
is surmise regarding the future of the railways. Are 
they prepared to handle any volume of traffic that is 
likely to be offered them, whether this nation does not 
or does enter the war? Will the adoption of govern- 
ment operation become desirable? Will it probably be 
adopted? These and other questions are being asked. 

Meantime, the legislative solution of some of the dif- 
ficulties which beset the railways hangs in the balance, 
with a conference report on the transportation bill 
(S.2009) expected to be ready for action by Congress 
when it convenes in January. To our way of thinking, 
the most constructive proposal in the pending legisla- 
tion (of the retention of which by the conferees we have 
no assurance) is the provision for an impartial board 
to investigate the economic spheres of the several 
agencies of transportation and the extent to which, 
aided by subsidies, they may be encroaching on each 
other. 


Transportation Problem Still With Us 


Then there is the matter of the competitive freight 
rate structure—now under intensive study by railroad 
committees and on the eve of searching investigation by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. Obviously, it 
will do no good for a new fact-finding board to ferret 
out the comparative economy of railroad, waterway and 
highway transportation unless such investigation ulti- 
mately leads to a basis of rates by these competing 
agencies which accurately reflects their comparative 
economy. The mere knowledge that for a given trans- 
portation task the railroad is more economical than the 
highway will not actually move the business by rail— 
lower rates by rail are required for that. The intensive 
study now being undertaken of competitive rate 
Structures, with a view to their modification to a 
comparative cost basis, is just as necessary for “co- 
ordination” of transportation as is the elimination of 


special favors and subsidies to some agencies of 
transportation. 

But what will happen to the proposed study of trans- 
portation subsidies and the remodeling of the rate struc- 
ture in the interest of a more economical division of 
traffic among competitors, now that public interest is 
largely centered on the war? On their face, both of 
these investigations have the appearance of complex 
technical problems concerning only the transportation 
industry. They do not, at first glance anyhow, look 
like war problems. Neither do they, at first glance, look 
like problems in which the public has as much of its 
self-interest at stake as it has in the war. 


The People’s Money Being Wasted 


But study of transportation subsidies (looking to 
their. removal) and revision of the rate structure to 
divide traffic among the competing agencies on a basis 
of their comparative economy are only apparently un- 
important as compared with questions raised by the 
war. Asa matter of fact, hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars annually can be saved for the American people by 
mitigation of the present competitive waste in trans- 
portation—hundreds of millions which the people could 
conveniently use right now, and which they would im- 
peratively require if this country should be involved in 
war. 

There are many trains being operated today which 
cost more to operate than they bring in, and which 
ought to be pulled out of service and their traffic trans- 
ferred to trucks. There are thousands of long-distance 
trucks plying the highways which, under any fair sys- 
tem of truck taxation and any reasonable system of rates 
based on total costs would have to retire, leaving their 
traffic to the railroads to handle. The War Department 
ought to be spending the taxpayers’ money and 
using its own brains to prepare for national defense 
instead of, as it actually is, wasting its personnel and 
hundreds of millions of the people’s money in at- 
tempts to transfer more and more of the nation’s 
traffic from economical railways to fantastically 
wasteful inland waterways. 

In short, the major measures regarding transportation 
now before the public—(1) the ending of subsidies and 
(2) the revision of the competitive rate structure—are 
















not only as important (and hence potentially as inter- 
esting) to the public as the war—but they constitute 
an essential part of this country’s program for national 
defense. 

The principal reason why this is true can be found in 
statistics presented in an editorial in the Railway Age 
of September 2. These statistics related to the increases 
of traffic that experience indicates war might cause and 
the amount, age and condition of the equipment and 
other facilities that the railways now have available. 
The conclusion was drawn that if this war caused rela- 
tively as large an increase of traffic as that of 1914-1918 
our railroads, in order to handle it satisfactorily, would 
need a substantial additional amount of equipment. Two 
estimates evidently intended for some reason to show 
that the Railway Age greatly underestimated the amount 
of traffic that could be handled with existing equipment 
have since emanated from the Association of American 
Railroads. Having carefully examined all the data 
from actual experience on which the Association’s own 
estimates have been based, the Railway Age has nothing 
further to say now—excepting that it has been afforded 
no reason whatever for withdrawing its own estimates. 

How, then, make certain the railways will be put and 
kept in condition to handle satisfactorily whatever traf- 
fic they may be offered? First, increase their net earn- 
ings by as soon as possible changing government policies 
that unfairly discriminate against them and in favor of 
other carriers. Only larger net earnings can afford 
them the means of acquiring the new and better equip- 
ment that they needed before the war began; that they 
need still more now that it has begun; and that they 
probably will imperatively require if this country enters 
the war. Second, adopt definite plans to make certain 
the continuance of private operation whether this coun- 
try enters the war or not. 


Government Operation in the Last War 


Already there is some talk in Washington to the effect 
that government operation may have to be adopted. The 
plain fact is, that there can hardly possibly develop any 
good reason for it; that there was no sound reason for 
its adoption during the last war; and that, in fact, its 
adoption proved one of the worst mistakes made by the 
Wilson administration. It caused no increase in the 
traffic handled, or improvement in the way it was han- 
dled, that could not have been better accomplished under 
continued private operation; and it caused much larger 
increases in operating expenses and larger deficits than 
probably would have been incurred under private oper- 
ation. 

In the year 1917, during which this country was in 
the great war but the railways were still privately oper- 
ated, our railways handled 37 per cent more freight 
traffic than three years before in the year ended June 
30, 1914—just before the war began in Europe—with 
an increase in operating expenses over 1914 of only 
28 per cent. In 1917 they handled 8 per cent more 
traffic than in 1916—their previous record year—with 
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an increase in operating expenses of 472 million dollars, 
or 20 per cent. But in 1918, the first year of govern- 
ment operation, while they increased the freight traffic 
that they handled only 2 per cent, they increased their 
operating expenses 1,153 million dollars, or 41 per cent. 
And under continued government operation in 1919, 
after the war had stopped, they actually further in- 
creased their operating expenses 417 million dollars, 
although the traffic handled by them declined 10 per 
cent. 

One more and final illustration: The amount of 
traffic the railways handled under government oper- 
ation in 1919, the year after the war ended, was al- 
most exactly the same as they handled under private 
operation in 1916, the year before this country en- 
tered the war: but their operating expenses in 1919 
were 87 per cent, or over 2 billion dollars, more than 
in 1916. With these facts regarding their wartime ex- 
perience with government railway operation staring 
them in the face, it is plainly in the interest of the 
American people for them to be on the alert to oppose 
any tendency toward even consideration of government 
operation and to insist that everything necessary to pre- 
vent it shall be done and done promptly. 


Continue Fight for Changed Transportation Policies 


Unfortunately, however,. the entire program for the 
solution of the country’s present transportation prob- 
lem stands in grave danger of being put on the shelf 
just when action on it is most needed unless vigorous 
steps are immediately taken to awaken the self-interest 
of the American public in it and in the means proposed 
toward its solution. We appreciate fully the justifiable 
pride which railway managements take in the greatly 
improved efficiency of their utilization of rolling stock. 
But statements of such efficiency—unless the public is 
to be deceived into the belief that they ngedn’t worry 
about continued efficient railroad service—ought to 
make it clear that the present depleted supply of rail- 
road rolling stock is of an advanced average age. They 
ought to make it clear that the railroads, while still able 
to give safe service, are nevertheless suffering from an 
8-year period of sub-normal maintenance. They ought 
to make it clear that present railway earnings (largely 
by reason of traffic arbitrarily diverted to subsidized 
competitors and arbitrary wage payments) are insuf- 
ficient to guarantee a continuation of reliable railway 
service. 

Railroad efficiency has increased tremendously since 
the period of federal control, but it has not increased 


_ sufficiently to offset either the loss in traffic or the rise 


in labor costs. A privately owned business can hold 
out the promise of continued satisfactory service to its 
patrons only to the extent that its profits enable it to 
continue to attract new capital. In the five years (1921- 
25) immediately following federal control the railways’ 
net railway operating income averaged 884 million dol- 
lars annually. During the past five years, despite all the 
laudable increase in the efficiency of railway operation, 
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net railway operating income has averaged less. than 520 
million dollars despite the fact that the investment in 
railway property today is approximately 4 billion dol- 
jars greater than it was in the early "Twenties. 

The economic life of this country—in peace as well 
as in war—depends upon the continuation of efficient 
and dependable railway transportation. Serious stu- 
dents of transportation agree that earnings such as those 
the railroads have suffered since 1930 are insufficient 
to guarantee the maintenance of such service. As a 
matter of fact they clearly demonstrate the exact con- 
trary. 

We conclude, therefore, that the railways should 
candidly tell the public just what their situation really 
is, how this situation threatens the welfare of every 
class of our citizens, and what the specific legislative 
measures are which are needed to remedy it. The 
danger of war need not postpone the solution of the 
transportation problem. Instead, because transporta- 
tion is such a vital arm of national defense, it ought 
to accelerate the efforts to deal realistically with it. 
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But this certainly will not happen if the railroads try to 
conceal the wasting disease from which they are suffer- 
ing by assuring the public that “We’re doing okay, 
Buddy !” 


Importance of 
Approach Signals 


The importance of approach signals, either in auto- 
matic block signaling or as distant signals for inter- 
lockings, lies in the fact that these approach signals 
must be properly located and the restrictive aspects ob- 
served and obeyed by enginemen. If the distance from 
an approach signal to its corresponding stop signal is 
too short, trains cannot be stopped in the space allowed, 
while if the distance is excessively long, unnecessary 
train stops and delays are incurred. 

In situations where track capacity is not an important 
factor, some roads reduce the number of signals re- 
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A large packing concern has recently diverted 
from railroad to truck an annual movement of 24,- 
000,000 lb. of dressed beef moving from the Mid- 
west to Atlantic seaboard. The information is that 
the disagreement which led to the diversion of this 
business grew out of the railroads’ failure to accord 
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JUST ONE PIECE OF BUSINESS 
| RECENTLY CAPTURED by a TRUCKER 
this packing concern the same character of private 
car contract which they accorded to other packers. 

What seems particularly tragic about this whole 
affair is that the president, traffic manager, and all 
of the other executives of this packing concern are 
“railroad-minded” and did not want to deprive the 
railroads of this business. 

It may be that this loss is primarily due to the 
effort of the railroads to get away from the use of 
private cars, but they are reported as saying that 
they were not in position to furnish meat cars and 
they are still parties to such agreements with other 
packers. 





would have prevented the business from slipping 





What Will the Traffic Bear?—3l | 


The railroads may have felt that this shipper was 
helpless—but, if they felt that way, they should | 
have made sure of it before they acted as they did. | 

It is also reported that, due to this experiment 
with truck refrigeration, the trucking concern which 
got this particular business has also picked up 20 
carloads per week from other Mid-western packers. 
The report is that the beef, which is refrigerated 
with dry ice, arrives in perfect condition and 20 
hours earlier than rail shipments. 

Attention was called in a recent article in this 
series to the fact that millions of pounds of perish- 
ables were moving by truck from producing points 
to consuming markets; that the diversion was in- 
creasing rapidly ; and that unless the railroads mod- 
ernized their equipment to make it more economical 
and revised their total charges .to meet this com- 
petition, the greater part of this tonnage would be 
diverted to the trucks. 

The traffic departments of the railroads need 
more alertmess than they usually show today, to 
get the news of such threats to their traffic before 
they develop too far to stop. They need vastly 
more curiosity—about the requirements of their 
customers, so that they may meet them so well that 
no competitor will have a look-in. They need more 
resourcefulness in developing and adopting inno- 
vations in rates and service required to hold and 
increase their business. Lastly, but most wz- 
portantly, they must act with greater promptness 
in correcting conditions which threaten to cost them 
tonnage. 

Traffic once lost is usually recovered only at 
much lower rates and at much greater expense 
than the concessions which, if made quickly, 


away. 
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more in length so that each block is much longer than 
the train-stopping distance. For many years the indi- 
cation applied to the Standard Code Rule 285 for the 
approach aspect did read “Proceed preparing to stop 
at next signal.” This left it to an engineman’s judg- 
ment to decide at which point he should apply the 
brakes in order to stop at the next signal. In too 
many instances, some of which have occurred quite 
recently, proper judgment was not used and accidents 
have resulted. A revised wording of the indication has 
therefore been adopted by many roads as follows: 
“Proceed preparing to stop at next signal. Trains 
exceeding medium speed must at once reduce to that 
speed.” Compliance with this indication, with medium 
speed defined as 30 m. p. h. or half the authorized 
speed, introduces train delays if the blocks are ex- 
cessively long. 

If the blocks are too short, however, a more serious 
situation exists in that sufficient distance is not avail- 
able in which to bring a train to a stop between an 
approach and a stop signal. Under favorable conditions 
of weather and tangent track, enginemen approaching 
signals can see the aspects being displayed for a distance 
of several thousand feet or more. This sighting dis- 
tance of a signal, however, has not been considered 
as a part of the safe stopping distance on many roads 
for years. Furthermore, one of the regulations recently 
issued by the Interstate Commerce Commission is that 
“signals shall be spaced at least train-stopping distance 
apart, or where not so spaced, an equivalent distance 
shall be provided by two or more signals arranged to 
display restrictive indications approaching signal where 
such indications are required.” A period of two years 
from September 1, 1939, is allowed in which to bring 
all signaling in conformance with this requirement. 

The results required can be accomplished in three 
ways, by lengthening blocks, by using the approach 
aspect on successive signals, and by adopting multiple- 
aspect signaling such as the four-aspect, three-block 
system. The regulation quoted above eliminates the 
practice of calculating the “sighting distance” of a signal 
as a portion of the train braking distance. A further 
consideration is that the speeds of freight as well as 
passenger trains have been increased decidedly during 
recent years, and the braking distances increase ap- 
proximately in proportion to the square of the dif- 
ferences in speed. 

Where blocks are now too short, a temporary method 
is to change the controls so that the approach aspect is 
displayed on two successive signals in approach to one 
which is indicating stop. This practice introduces train 
delays in the vicinity of junctions, passing tracks, sta- 
tions and interlockings because a following train is 
required to operate at medium speed or less throughout 
two blocks, each of which is almost braking distance in 
length. Furthermore, the promiscuous use of the ap- 
proach aspect may lead to confusion on the part of 
enginemen. The practice of using the approach aspect 





quired by making the automatic blocks two miles or 
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on two or more successive signals should, therefore, 
be discouraged except as a temporary measure. 

Where practicable block lengths should be increased 
by respacing signals, but if longer blocks will intro- 
duce too many train delays in the vicinity of stations, 
passing tracks or interlockings, signals with more than 
three aspects are desirable, and have been installed 
extensively on several roads. The 1938 edition of the 
Standard Code includes the additional aspects which 
are applicable for use throughout extended territories 
or locally on signals in approach to interlockings, sta- 
tions or passing tracks as may be required. 

One of the principal advantages of multiple-aspect sig- 
naling is that enginemen of trains operating under re- 
strictive aspects have opportunities at more frequent 
intervals to receive more favorable aspects as improve- 
ments in conditions develop ahead, and as a result re- 
ductions in speed and stops are brought to a minimum 
and all trains can be operated at the maximum speeds 
consistent with safety. This advantage of receiving 
more favorable aspects sooner is accomplished to a 
maximum extent in continuously-controlled, coded cab 
signaling, and under certain operating conditions on 
extended territories where high maximum speeds pre- 
vail, cab signaling, with long blocks and two-block three- 
aspect signaling controls, offers numerous benefits. 





Owner Transportation a Bane to the 
Produce Business 


“With Washington apples being hauled to Los Angeles 
by truck, Florida beans moving the same way, Salinas 
lettuce to Texas, and all manner of perishables now 
moving in all directions by truck, the railroads are facing 
a serious future,” said a member of the California R. R. 
Commission. 

“Under the law a railroad as a common carrier is not 
permitted to have any financial interest in the freight it 
hauls; therefore it cannot own fruit. Yet the operator 
of a truck, equally a common carrier, can buy a load of 
fruit, peddle it along the route he has laid out and finally 
land in Los Angeles with what is left of the load, sell- 
ing it for what it will bring and to whom he pleases. 
It may be a large retailer who has bought that day at 
$1 a package; the truck operator drives up and unloads 
at his door 50 and often 100 packages for which he will 
take 50 cents. As a result, the buyer feels he has been 
skinned by his Wholesale Terminal jobber. 

“We now have a serious situation. It has so com- 
pletely upset normal trading that Los Angeles jobbers 
have no incentive to buy carlots either shipping point or 
delivered. For they face almost certain loss. Returns 
to growers, I am told, have been so miserably low this 
Summer for soft fruits that more than one receiver has 
felt it good policy to share some of the growers’ losses. 
Under the California commission merchants’ law it is as 
great a violation to ‘pad’ a return as it is to make one 
for less than the fruit sold for... . 

“Just what can be done is a problem. The railroads 
say they are helpless, jobbers same, and retailers agree 
they lose far more money with cheap fruit than when 
there is a scarcity and prices are high. The chains make 
a splurge and advertise special prices, but that tonnage 
is hardly a drop in the bucket.” 


—From Produce News, September.9 Issue 























One of the Southern’s Six New Two-Car Diesel-Electric Trains 





Six T'wo-Car Diesel-Electric Trains 


for the Southern 


Equipped with Fairbanks-Morse engines, these trains will be placed in 
strictly local service, replacing a total of six steam 
locomotives and 16 cars 


HE Southern Railway System is now taking de- 

livery of six two-car Diesel-Electric trains from 

the St. Louis Car Company. These trains are 
driven by Fairbanks-Morse opposed-piston Diesel en- 
gines with Westinghouse electrical equipment and are 
designed for use exclusively in local service. One train 
will operate between Oakdale, Tenn., Chattanooga, 
and Tuscumbia, Ala., three trains between Chattanooga, 
Tenn., Birmingham, Ala., Meridian, Miss., and Mobile, 
Ala., and two trains between Atlanta, Ga,. Brunswick 
and Jesup. The installation of this new equipment will 
release a total of six steam locomotives, six mail-apart- 
ment cars and ten coaches. 

Each of the new two-car trains, built for the most part 
of low-alloy high-tensile steel, is slightly over 153 ft. 
long, weighs 342,880 lb., and has an exterior attractively 
finished in green and silver, striped horizontally from 
front to rear. Tests indicate that sufficient power is 
available to haul from one to three additional passenger 
cars, as traffic demands. 


Principal Features of the Power Car 


The power car is equipped with a Diesel-electric power 
plant, which develops 750 net horsepower for traction, 
exclusive of auxiliaries. It is 80 ft. long over the end 
sills and weighs 228,180 lb. The car includes an engine 
room 26 ft. long, a standard 15-ft. mail-apartment, and 
the remainder of the space, approximately 39 ft., devoted 
to baggage storage. Under the front end of the motor 
car 1s a four-wheel truck, having 614-in. by 12-in. jour- 
nals and 36-in. wheels. The rear truck has six wheels 
and the front and back axles each have a Westinghouse 
electric traction motor. 
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These trucks have Commonwealth cast steel frames, 
and Fafnir roller bearings. 

A 600-lb. Vapor-Clarkson steam generator and 600- 
gal. water tank are located at the rear end of the baggage 
compartment. This steam generator is used for heating 
the train and also to supply steam for air-conditioning 
the trailer coach during warm weather. The generator 





A Passenger Compariment in One of the Southern Two-Car Trains 
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uses the same type of fuel oil as the Diesel engine. This 
fuel is drawn from the main fuel storage tanks under the 
cars, of which there are two with a total capacity of 
600 gal. 

The car-framing structure is made of Cor-Ten and 
HT-50 steel, assembled by riveting, except the under- 
frame which is welded. The cars are completely insu- 
lated with Johns-Manville Stonefelt in sides and roof 
and 1-in. cork board in the floor. 

Electric current at 125 volts is supplied for all aux- 
iliaries, including lighting by an auxiliary generator 
driven from the main generator shaft in the engine room 
of the motor car. Batteries are Exide 54-cell, Type 
KT-25 for the power car and Exide 54-cell, Type 
KX-17D for the coach. 

The power car is braked with conventional Westing- 
house schedule 6-ET brake equipment, air being sup- 
plied by a Westinghouse D-4-P 50-cu.-ft.-per-min. 





Proposed Operating Schedule of Six New Two-Car Diesel-Electric 
Trains on the Southern 


Nos. 19-17* Miles No. 20-18* 
pele. 8 6:00 am 0 Ly. Chattanooga, Tenn....Ar. 5:50pm ....... 
‘erin ss 9:40am 143 Ar. Birmingham, Ala.....Lv. 2:00pm ....... 
Senvee 4:15pm 143 Lv. Birmingham, Ala.....Ar. 11:05am ....... 
cages 8:509m 295 Ar. Meridian, Miss......,dv. 6:30'9m ....... 

Nos. 19-35* No. 36-20* 
‘acest 9:55am 0 Lv. Birmingham, Ala.....Ar. 2:50:pm ........ 
ceteune 1:10pm 104 Ar. Selma, MAS s ioipcse eae, AAO OMAMD 5.6.5. osm 
ssiushntahias i:Zopm 104 Ly. Selma, Ala,...,.05..Ar. 14c20am ...... 
ib Sarniee 6255pm 266 Ar; Mobile, Ala...........6¥. GIOOGm ....... 

No. 42-16 No. 43-15 
vebwine ss 5:30 am 0: ‘Ly. Tuscumbia, Ala........Ar: 9715 pnt «2... 
Seater 10:00am 152 Ar. Chattanooga, Tenn....Lv. 4:45pm ....... 
saws.’ 10;i5am 152 Lv. Chattanooga, Tenn....Ar. 4:30pm ©....... 
or 12:30pm 236 Ar. Oakdale, Tenn....... iy; (gots  soc655 

No. 7 No. 27 No. 26 No. 8 

ween 8:00 am 0 ty: Atlanta, Gasi.nisssss Ar, 92a pM casks 
Senetin’ 1:45am «SB: Ae ReGen, WS8. 6.6655. cccdevs FEZO PM. oiwscas:s 
Sica it-00'am S88 iy: Macon, Ga....+<...:. Ar, €00pm | 25.0525 
Ae0 BM. -6-55-00 605 237 TNS RORBUD, NGOs 65:5 5-2 0'0u 05 CN Ee eee 10:55 pm 
5:40am 4:35pm 278 Ar. Brunswick, Ga....... Lv. 10:15am 9:40 pm 





* Three sets of equipment operate the Chattanooga-Birmingham-Meridian- 
Selma-Mobile, service. 





motor-driven air compressor in the engine room. Inter- 
mittent, inductive, auto manual train control, furnished 
by the General Railway Signal Company, is installed. 
Each of the new coaches is 72 ft. 9 in. in length over 
buffers, and weighs 114,700 lb. It is divided into two 
compartments, with 32 seats available for colored and 
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Baggage Compartment with Vapor-Clarkson 600-Lb. Steam 
Generator in One End 








44 seats for white passengers. Two toilets are installed 
in each compartment. 

The seats are of the walkover reversible type, up- 
holstered with plush and having wooden arm rests. Seat 
trimmings are chrome plated. Parcel racks are Adams 
& Westlake sectional type, chrome plated. Lights are 
of the Safety double-prismatic type, mounted in a single 
row along the center of the ceiling. The Hunter window 
sash, with hinged inside panes, have extruded aluminum 
frames. 

Floors are Tucolith, with Armstrong %4¢-in. re- 
inforced rubber-tile aisle strips, set in flush with the top 
of the floor and finished with borders of stainless steel 
2 in. wide running the full length of the car. 

The trimmings of the coach are of a modern type with 


The Fairbanks-Morse Engine- 
Generator Set 
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The Coach Floor Plan 
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Floor Plan of the Power Car 


chromium finish. Windows are equipped with Panta- 
sote curtains. 

The inside linings, both ceiling and side, are of Ma- 
sonite. The partitions separating the two compartments 
are aluminum-faced Plymetl. All doors in the coach 
are made of aluminum and the window sills black Mi- 
carta. The interior of the coach is harmoniously painted 
with different shades of green. 

Safety steam-jet air-conditioning equipment is in- 
stalled, and Vapor steam heat, designed with floor heat 
and overhead heat to work in conjunction with the air- 
conditioning system. Air-brake equipment in the coach 
is of the Westinghouse schedule L-4-8 type. 

The Commonwealth four-wheel trucks have 5-in. by 
9-in. journals, and 36-in, rolled-steel wheels. These 
trucks are equipped with Simplex Unit-cylinder clasp 
brakes and Fafnir roller journal bearings. Fabreeka 
pads are installed for sound deadening. 


New F-M Diesel Engine for Railway Service 


The opposed-piston Diesel engine used in each of the 
six new two-car trains of the Southern, is especially de- 
signed by Fairbanks, Morse & Company, Chicago, for 
railroad service. The engine has five cylinders and there 
are two 8-in. pistons with a 10-in. stroke in each cylin- 
der. The continuous full-duty rating is 800 hp. at 720 
r.p.m., and the maximum rating 938 hp. for one hour. 

The engine is of the two-cycle, full-Diesel, solid-injec- 
tion type, the general design characterized by having 
two pistons in each cylinder operating in opposite direc- 
tions and with a common combustion space formed by 
the piston heads, thus eliminating all cylinder heads and 
valves. In reality, therefore, with a pair of pistons 
in each cylinder, this design becomes a 10-cylinder 
engine, 

The upper pistons, controlling the scavenging-air inlet 
ports, are connected to an upper crankshaft and the lower 
pistons, controlling the exhaust ports, are connected to a 
lower crankshaft. These crankshafts are mechanically 
connected by means of a vertical shaft equipped with 
necessary bevel gears and a flexible coupling. The en- 
gine is a complete self-contained unit with attached ro- 
tary-type blower for supplying scavenging air and is 
equipped with all attached pumps and auxiliaries. Su- 
percharging is obtained by giving a small lead to the 
lower crankshaft, thus closing the exhaust ports slightly 
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Cross Section of the Power Car through the Engine Room 


ahead of the inlet ports and allowing manifold pressure 
to build up in the cylinders. 

The weight of the engine complete when dry is 19,500 
Ib. With fuel, water and lubricating oil, the weight is 
19,800 Ib. 


Welded-Frame Construction 


The enbloc engine and cylinder housing are of welded 
steel-plate construction, forming a rigid unitary struc- 
ture. Both crankshafts are supported in this unitary en- 
gine frame, the upper and lower oil pans of lightweight 
construction being attached to the frame. A crankcase 
venting system is provided, whereby leakage exhaust 
gases are removed by means of the blower and are thus 
prevented from entering the engine room. 

A water-cooled, renewable, exhaust deck forms a part 
of the construction of each cylinder. These exhaust deck 





















The Leading Truck on the Power Car 


members are of cast iron or other corrosion-resisting 
material, insuring that the hot exhaust gases will not 
come in contact with any of the frame members. 

The liners are centrifugal castings of close-grained 
iron of uniform structure, easily removable and inter- 
changeable throughout, and are held in the frame struc- 
ture in such manner that the liner is free to expand 
lengthwise. 

Pistons are trunk type, of one-piece cast-iron construc- 
tion. Each wristpin is mounted within and attached to 
the piston by means of a removable plug-type insert 
which provides the means for installing or removing the 
wristpin and eliminates any necessity of the wristpin 
projecting into or through the piston skirt. 

Each main bearing, consisting of an upper and lower 
steel shell lined with centrifugally cast white metal, is 
removable without disturbing either crankshaft, and is 
perforated for the transfer of lubricating oil. The after 
main bearing is made oil and gas tight and the main bear- 
ing caps are positioned by guide ways accurately ma- 
chined in the main frame strength members, a construc- 
tion which relieves the main bearing studs of all shearing 
stresses. 


Hollow Cast Crank Shafts Used 


Both crankshafts are hollow and are of cast-cored con- 
struction, made from chrome-nickel-molybdenum alloy. 
The crankshaft diameter at all main bearings is equal to 
the diameter of the cylinder bore. This construction is 
said to result in shafts having maximum strength with 
minimum weight. The bearing surfaces are turned, and 
polished, to give a hard wearing surface. The shafts 
are drilled and fitted with tubes which serve as lubri- 
cating-oil transfer passages. 

The connecting rods are one-piece steel forgings fitted 
with a removable liner for the wristpin bearing and re- 
movable shell for the crankpin bearing. The crankpin 
bearings are lined with centrifugally cast white metal. 
The connecting rods are drilled for lubricating oil 
passages. 

The blower for supplying the scavenging air is of the 
multiple spiral-lobe positive-displacement type, driven 
from the upper crankshaft by means of helical gears. 
The relative timing of the impellers is positively main- 
tained by precision gearing. The exhaust headers are 
water-cooled and renewable without major disassembling. 
They are interchangeable on right- and left-hand engines. 
The governor is of the fly-ball type and operates in- 
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«directly on the injection-pump plungers to control the 
quantity of fuel by varying the opening of a by-pass in 
the injection-pump cylinder. Provision is made for set- 
ting the governor to regulate the engine speed to meet 
the requirements of the control equipment. 

The overspeed governor is set to cut off the fuel sup- 
ply when the engine speed exceeds the maximum revo- 
lutions per minute by seven per cent. A hand throttle 
is installed. 


Oil, Fuel and Water Circulating Systems 


The engine is fitted with a rotary-type fuel supply 
pump, delivering fuel from the service tank through at- 
tached duplex filters to the suction side of the injection 
pumps, maintaining a constant pressure on each injec- 
tion pump. Each cylinder is fitted with individual fuel- 
measuring injection pumps, and individual differential- 
type injection nozzles. Means are provided for return- 
ing injection-pump leakage to the system, and removal of 
hand-hold plates permits ready adjustment to equalize 
the charges to each cylinder and control the timing of 
injection. 

Each engine is fitted with a centrifugal water pump for 
circulating water through the engine system and radiator 
for cooling the liners and combustion spaces. Two built- 
in gear-type lubricating-oil pumps are used, one of which 
circulates the oil from the sump tank through a duplex 
oil strainer and the oil-cooling radiator back to the sump. 
The other pump circulates oil through the piston-cooling 
cavities by means of passages in the main bearings, 
crankshaft, connecting rods and pistons, and assures 
positive pressure lubrication at all times for all bearings. 

Speedometers actuated from the front truck of the 
power car are of the Jones Motrola type. 





Partial List of Materials and Equipment on the Southern Two-Car 
Diesel-Electric Trains 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago 


The Fulton Sylphon Co., Knoxville, Tenn. 
Protecto-Seal Company, Inc., Orchard Park, 


Diesel-engine power plants... 
Automatic engine controls.... 
Fuel-tank protection ........ 
Ae: ae 
Burgess Battery Co., Madison, Wis. 
Modine Mfg. Co., Racine, Wis. 
Woodward Governor Co., Rockford, IIl. 
Jones-Motrola Sales Co., Stamford, Conn, 
King-Seeley Corp., Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Graham-White Sander Corp., Roanoke, Va. 
The Hays Corporation, Michigan City, Ind. 


Prime Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
American Locomotive Co., New York 
2 Railway Signal Co., Rochester, 


Mufflers and air cleaners.... 
Oil and water radiators..... 
Diesel-engine governors 
Speed indicators 
Oil and water gages 
Sanders 
Windshield wipers 
Cab window-sash spark shields 

and wind deflectors 
Bells 
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Johnson * Service Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
The Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 
Blackmer Pump Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Radiator louver controls .... 
BEBGIBIOE FANS: i555 scee eosin 
Rotary hand pumps 
Steel: 


Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Armco Railroad Sales Co., Middletown, Ohio - 


Combination pilot, end-sill and 
coupler castings; truck cast- 
ings 

Wheels 


General Steel Castings Corp., Eddystone, Pa. 

Edgewater Steel Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

American Brake Shoe & Foundry Co., New 
York 

American Steel Foundries, Chicago 

The Fafnir Bearing Co., New Britain, Conn. 
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Clasp brakes (Unit cylinder) 
Roller bearings, journal 2 
Brake equipment and water- 

raising apparatus 


Westinghouse Air Brake Co., Wilmerding, 
Pa. 


Friction draft gears, buffing 


mechanism, hand brakes, 
and bolster-locking center 
IIMB os gic'o esc 6A oes wae W. H. Miner, Inc., Chicago 
Side BEGPINGR 6.0.6.8 cb seks bes A. Stucki Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
COUNTER: oci6 heres vio obs bis eos McConway & Torley Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Retractable pilot couplers and ; 3 
DUCE AOOEE | o-c/o:0'6:3 oo co R Roe Buckeye Steel Castings Co., Columbus, Ohio 


Standard Railway Equipment Mfg. Co. 


Upper buffer springs 1 
Chicago 


Diaphragms and attachments, 
curtain equipment, doors, 
floor sheets and step treads 

Hangers and sliding doors... 


The Morton Mfg. Co., Chicago ; 
The Midland Company, South Milwaukee, 


Wis. 
Alan Wood Steel Co., Conshohocken, Pa. 
Flooring and trap doors .... Tuco Products Corp., New York 
Extruded aluminum molding. Aluminum Co. of America, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


(Continued on page 416) 


Floor plates 















An Economist Dissects the Upper 
Mississippi Waterway 


Hauling rocks and sand (and the oil companies’ gasoline) is costing 
Uncle Sam a pretty penny—4% of them per ton-mile, in fact 


By C. Emery Troxel 


Assistant Professor of Economics, Wayne University 


If there are political reasons why transporta- 
tion between St. Louis and the Twin Cities 
has to be subsidized by the federal govern- 
ment—that still does not explain why the 
subsidy should be extended by the most ex- 
pensive method known. Professor Troxel’s 
analysis of this fantastic socialistic venture 
which business interests have lobbied for 
themselves is dispassionately factual. The 
headings in the article are ours, not the 
author’s.—The Editor. 


N July 3, 1930, the River and Harbor Act! author- 
O ized the present Upper- Mississippi navigation proj- 

ect, a development long sought by civic and com- 
mercial interests, especially in the Twin Cities, for the 
purpose of encouraging industrial development and of 
obtaining wider and cheaper marketing of goods.” This 
venture for maintaining a minimum nine-foot channel 
between St. Louis and Minneapolis will be composed for 
the present of 28 dams of which only four—those at St. 
Anthony Falls, St. Paul, and Keokuk—were finished be- 
fore 1930. On July 1, 1938, all but two of the locks 
were finished and all the proposed dams were completed 
or under construction. About $165,000,000 will have 
been invested in the years since 1929 when this naviga- 
tion job is completed. 

For a summary of expenditures on the Upper-Missis- 
sippi waterway, one looks first to expenditures entitled 
“new work” by the Army Engineers. Admittedly it is 
not possible to distinguish precisely between “mainten- 
ance and operating’ expenses and “new work” or in- 
vestment expenditures. Consequently the basis, whatever 
it may be, for classification of these expenditures is not 
questioned, although it is probably an arbitrary classi- 
fication. 

Before the present project—the nine-foot channel— 
was started, the following sums had been spent by the 
federal government on “new work” for navigation pur- 
poses on the Upper Mississippi :* 


Missouri River to Clarksville, Mo. ..............25. $ 4,952,483 
Clarksville, Mo., to Wisconsin River 29,159,537 
Wisconsin River to Minneapolis 14,380,626 


$48,492,646 
Since these expenditures had been spread over many 
years, it is doubtful that considerable improvements re- 
sulting from them were available to reduce the cost of 
the new development. If this is true, then the well-worn 
argument—Major General Ashburn’s for instance—that 


ee 





? Five subsequent acts have amended this original act. 

“W. F. Decker, “Clearing for Action on the Upper Mississippi,’ Minne- 
scta History, v. 19, June, 1938, pp. 182-89. 

5’ War Department, Annual Report of Chief of Engineers, U. S. Army, 
1937, Part I, p. 916. 


returns on past river-navigation expenditures can be se- 
cured only by making additional expenditures is not ap- 
plicable. 

Between the time the new venture was begun and June 
30, 1938, $124,628,969 had been expended toward real- 
ization of the nine-foot channel. Of this sum $51,890,979 
and $22,847,102 had been received from Public Works 
and Emergency Relief funds respectively. For the year 
ended June 30, 1939, it was proposed that new work ex- 
penditures would amount to $20,021,225. And for the 
succeeding year the proposed sum of this type of expendi- 
ture is $12,944,000.4 None of these figures include ex- 
penditures for “maintenance” or “operation and care.” 

The accompanying table and map give details of actual 
and anticipated capital expenditures. When six of the 
dams and two of the locks were unfinished, the realized 
and estimated forthcoming expenditures on the venture 


totaled over $165,000,000 on July 1, 1938. The sum of 


4 Annual Report of Chief of Engineers, U. S. Army, 1938, Part I, v. 
2, pp. 1062-71. 
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$3,603,000 for the Keokuk works, the dam of which was 
completed for electricity generation in 1913, is for pre- 
dicted expenditures on uncommenced improvements such 
as a main lock and a drydock. Nothing was included 
for the old lock and canal at Le Claire, Iowa. 


Total Expenditure $165,000,000 


Though the final actual figure may be higher or lower, 
it seems reasonable to use here the estimate of $165,- 
000,000 for new work expenditures in preparation of 
the nine-foot channel exclusive of expenditures on barges, 
motive equipment, harbors, or similar additions. For 
comparative purposes only it may be of interest to note 





Location, Extent of Completion, and Actual or Estimated Cost of the 
Upper Mississippi River Improvements on June 30, 1938* 
Extent of Estimated or Actual 


Lock Completion Cost of Lock and 
and Year of Locks Dam Including Work 

Dam Opened to and Dams in Pool and 

Number Nearest Town Navigation (Per Cent) Flowage Damages 
St. Anthony Falls $ 8,673,0007 

(Upper and lower ee 

1 St. Paul, Minn. 1917 100 2,350,097¢ 
2 Hastings, Minn. 1930 100 4,751,000 
3 Red Wing, Minn. 1938 100 5,855,000 
4 Alma, Wis. 1935 100 4,830,000 
5 Fountain City, Wis. 1935 100 5,127,000 
5A Winona, Minn. 1936 100 4,641,000 
6 Trempealian, Wis. 1936 100 4,594,000 
7. La Crosse, Wis. 1937 100 5,691,000 
8 Genoa, Wis. 1937 100 6,175,000 
9 Lynxville, Wis. 1938 100 6,612,000 
10 Guttenberg, Ia. 1936 100 4,673,000 
11 Dubuque, Ia. 1937 100 6,665,000 
12 Bellevue, Ia. 1938 sil 100 5,505,000 
13 Clinton, Ia. | Dam ee 7,521,000 
14 Le Claire, Ia. 1 — = 4,981,000D 
15 Rock Island, II]. 1934 100 7,483,000 
16 Muscatine, Ia. 1937 100 5,688,000 
17 New Boston, Ill. aegis 5,405,000 
18 Burlington, Ia. 1937 100 5,886,000 
19 Keokuk, Ia. 1913 100 3,603,000 
20 Canton, Mo. 1936 100 4,652,000 
21. Quincy, IIl. 1938 100 5,441,000 
22 Saverton, Mo. wes . (ee 4,813,000 
24 Clarksville, Mo. 4 eae 6,543,000 
25 Cap Au Gris, Mo. ae yo 8,132,000 
26 Alton, IIl. 1938 100 13,100,000 


Total Cost of Locks and Dams ........s0..00% $158,390,097 
Cost to date of Examinations, Surveys, & Con- 


ROPMIANRRINE 5 os as Clg ounce toss testia saiabe ei etees eta hs 620,000 
St. Paul Harbor Improvement (Actual Cost)... 298,781] 
Minneapolis Turning’ Basin ........0660<6cecees 192,841 
DP RRARINE | occas s ee One ceo ius ahbwmebea 6eissins 702,000 
Regulation Works Between Dam 26 and Missouri 

OS ee ee ee ee 704,000 
Rectification of Damages to Drainage and Levee 

SMNSEES Jae we eet oh ise cae eG ae ew ane 2,515,566 
PARMUPTIBMNNIS iy Bicckis sks os wad S eee Somos omnes 1,246,273 


Total of Actual and Estimated Costs of the 
PRICE 6 sake hae ais NG ois FISTS ARERR F $165,669,558 








* Obtained from Annual Report of Chief of Engineers, U. S. Army, 
1938, Part I, v. 2, pp. 1049-51. The estimated flowage damages (including 
clearing, survey, and government costs) total $23,800,000. 

{ The existing dams, which are owned by the Northern States Power 
Co., have been completed. 

t This cost figure includes $1, 349,558 that was obtained in 1930 and 
1931 from ‘‘care and operating’ appropriations for construction of the first 
of the twin locks; in addition $1,948,773 (not included here) was expended 
from previous projects. 

The old Le Claire canal, which was completed in 1922, will be used 
as an auxiliary lock. The cost of it ($540,000) has not been included in 
the estimates of total cost. 

{ This figure includes $40,000 of contributed funds. 





that this is a larger sum than has been spent on Ohio 
river improvements which include about 55 dams and 
locks. 
before 1920, similarly calculated expenditures, principally 
actual costs, on the Ohio river had totaled $129,074,397 
up to June 30, 1938.° 

The nine-foot waterway on the Upper Mississippi is 
not only expected now to be more costly than the Ohio 
river improvements, but also the current estimate of the 


5 Ibid., pp. 
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cost is much higher than the original estimate. In 1931 
the Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors esti- 
mated the cost at $124,006,139.6 Thus, the present gsti- 
mate is roughly $40,000,000 greater than the one which 
was made in 1931. Yet in 1931 this Board—to explain 
a part of this increase—did not recommend extension of 
the waterway above St. Anthony Falls, a part of the 
venture involving two locks (estimated cost : $8,673,000) 
the construction of which was not to be started before 
July 1, 1939.7 In 1931 it was believed that “the costly 
and difficult works required to carry navigation above St. 
Anthony Falls are not justified at the present time.” 
Even though there were admittedly excellent terminal 
and industrial-plant sites between Minneapolis and St. 
Anthony Falls, “adequate” terminal space was believed to 
be available in Minneapolis and St. Paul.’ Perhaps local 
interests effected this change in the original plans, since 
they have doggedly fought for 25 or more years for the 
waterway. 

The ultimate investment per mile of nine-foot channel 
doubtless will be a notably high figure. From the con- 
fluence of the Missouri and Mississippi rivers to Minne- 
apolis there are 663 river-miles. If $165,000,000 is taken 
as the estimated sum of the expenditures on the channel, 
there will be an average of about $249,000 expended per 
mile of channel improvements. No one can doubt that 
the return must be high and the traffic heavy if an ex- 
penditure of $249,000 per mile will be justified. Indeed, 
in 1934 the Mississippi Valley Commission of the P. W. 
A. concluded that “at the present not strictly economic 
justification can be made for this expenditure; it is pos- 
sible that the future will tell a different story.’ 


Terminal Costs Not Included 


There is no means of determining how much has been 
or will be expended for docks, warehouses, or harbor 
improvements. Neither the federal government? nor the 
Inland Waterways Corporation has commonly made such 
expenditures, although the latter has taken over in some 
instances the operation of municipally-built terminals and 
paid the cities 15 cents per ton for the freight handled. 
At Rock Island, IIl., the city’s expenditures for a ter- 
minal totaled $380,000.41! In addition there are terminals 
at Burlington, Dubuque, La Crosse, St. Paul, and Minne- 
apolis, but there is no record of the amount expended 
on them. Perhaps $2,000,000 has been invested in these 
facilities, and more may be invested in the future. 

Before work on the nine-foot channel was begun, the 
federal government had expended $3,766,650 for main- 
tenance expenditures on the river above St. Louis.” 
The following is a summary of the Army Engineers’ re- 
ports of maintenance and operating expenses since 1929 
respecting the waterway and its locks and dams.1* 

The figures given for “operation and care of locks 
and dams” in 1930 and 1931 included $773,707 and 
$575,850 respectively for expenditures in connection with 
reconstruction of the Twin-City lock and dam.'* For 
comparative purposes, therefore, the “operation and care” 


6 Survey of Upper Mississippi between Missouri River and Minneapolis, 
H. Doc. No. 137, 72d Cong., 1st Sess., Part I, p. : 

™The two dams on this 13-mile stretch of the river, which is in and 
eet eng ge are owned by the Northern States Power Co. 

8 Ibid., pp. 30, 

® Public re Administration, Report of the Mississippi Valley Com- 
mittee, 1934, p. 10. 

10 There are thn known exceptions. $298,780 has been expended by the 
federal government for the Minneapolis-St. Paul harbor; $217,000 came 
from Emergency Relief funds and $40,000 from local interests. Expendi- 
tures totaling $85,000 have been authorized for dredging of the Black 
river to make accessible the terminal areas near La Crosse, Wisconsin. 

John Alroy, “The Mississippi Swallows Another Billion, ” American 
Mercury, v. 29, May, 1933, pp. 80-2. 

12 War Department, Annual Report of Chief of Engineers, U. S. Army, 
1937, Ft. 1, p. 916. 

8 Annual Reports of the Chief of Engineers, cited above. 

14In the table these amounts were included in the figure that was given 
for the cost of the St. Paul lock and dam. 
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expenses for 1930 and 1931 should be reduced to $73,672 
and $119,388 respectively and “new work” expenditures 
increased a like amount. 





Operation and Care Total of 
of Locks and Cost of Operation and Care 
Dams Maintenance and Maintenance 
1929 $ 73,381 $ 395,587 $ 468,968 
1930 847,379 674,379 1,521,758 
1931 695,238 2,156,700 2,851,938 
1932 102,000 1,209,738 1,311,738 
1933 78,607 1,648,289 1,726,896 
1934 123,059 1,851,889 1,974,948 
1935 147,094 1,182,937 1,330,031 
1936 8,488 1,267,634 1,276,122 
1937 Not given 1,495,993 1,495,993 
1938 610,574 1,189,025 1,799,599 





Further examples of accounting peculiarities may be 
surmised from the decline in 1936 and 1937 expenditures 
for “operation and care.” An explanation of this cir- 
cumstance was obtained through correspondence with the 
office of the Division Engineer of the project. It appears 
that such operations were paid with funds from “regular 
annual” War Department appropriations, i.e., they will 
be a part of the “regular project.” Yet it has been said 
that “after lock and dam structures are completed, in- 
cluding purchase of all equipment and spare parts, the 
costs of operation and maintenance thereafter are con- 
sidered as operating and care and are so reported.” If 
this statement does not contradict the preceding state- 
ments, it is at least befuddling. It may be suspected that 
irregular accounting procedures might lead to inclusion 
of these expenditures under the “new work” caption. At 
least, here is another instance in which governmental ac- 
counting for waterways may be questioned. 

If one examines the figures for “cost of maintenance,” 
as they are given in the reports of the Chief of Engineers, 
there may be different figures in successive reports for 
this cost for a given year. For example, the cost of 
maintenance for 1933 was reported in the Annual Report 
of that year as $1,246,555, but in the Annual Reports of 
1936 and 1937 the cost of maintenance for 1933 was given 
as $1,569,683 and $1,648,289 respectively. The only ex- 
planations—plausible ones—for this discrepancy are (1) 
a redefinition of the lower limits of the project to be the 
mouth of the Missouri River instead of the mouth of the 
Illinois River and (2) consolidation of some operating 
and care expenses with cost of maintenance. 


Annual Cost 8.6 Millions Plus 


The latest “approved” estimate for the annual cost, 
when the project is finished, of operating and maintenance 
expenditures on the dams, locks, and channel of the 
Upper-Mississippi development is $1,805,000; the sum 
of $795,000 is included for cost of operation and care of 
locks and dams.'® Perhaps this prediction of these future 
expenditures is too low. Between 1930 and 1938 on the 
Ohio river, for example, the costs of operating locks and 
dams, of operating snag boats, and of open-channel dredg- 
ing—new work on the channel and repairs and better- 
ments of locks and dams excluded—averaged about $3,- 
735,000 a year; in 1936-37 these expenditures totaled 
$4,038,276 and in 1937-38 they were $3,963,971. It 
seems, therefore, that similar expenditures on the Upper 
Mississippi will exceed $2,000,000 a year upon comple- 
tion of the project. 

For determination of the annual cost of the waterway, 
it will be necessary to add some amount for interest and 
depreciation to the $2,000,000 for operation and main- 
tenance. Since only an estimate may be obtained, let 


8 Italics are the author’s. 
16 Annual Report of the Chief of Engineers, 1938, Part I, v. 2, p. 1048. 
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us use the arbitrary sum of 3 per cent of $165,000,000— 
$4,950,000—as the annual interest cost. Perhaps one 
per cent of $165,000,000—$1,650,000—would be a con- 
servative average for the annual depreciation cost of the 
investment in the existing channel, locks, dams, and re- 
lated waterway improvements. Thus, we get an estimate 
of $8,600,000 as the annual cost of this waterway to the 
government exclusive of (1) the costs in connection with 
use of the equipment provided by the Inland Waterways 
Corporation and (2) miscellaneous costs about which 
there is no current information. 


Taxes Would Boost Costs 25 Per Cent 


[Eprtor’s Norr.—At the rate which railroads are currently 
taxed on their property investment, a $165,000,000 transportation 
plant ought to yield $2,178,000 in taxes. Such a charge (which 
is a true cost to the government because it has lost the taxes 
which this investment would have yielded if privately made) 
would boost Professor Troxel’s annual cost figure to $10,778,000 
and would increase his ton-mile cost estimate about 25 per cent.] 

The estimate of annual costs would have more meaning 
if it were related to the amount of goods which are hauled 
on the river—if it were put in terms of a ton-mile cost. 
The total ton-miles of goods transported between Minne- 
apolis and the Missouri river were reported as 162,879,- 
101 in 1935, 154,129,683 in 1936 and 206,989,085 in 
1937. For the years before 1935 ton-miles figures were 
not reported. 

An adjustment of the ton-mile figures is needed to 
éliminate the tonnage resulting from transportation of 
goods used in construction of the project. Of the 2,- 
262,169 tons transported in 1937 on this waterway 350,- 
749 tons or 15.5 per cent were used in the river improve- 
ments. And in 1935 and 1936 the proportion of the total 
tonnage which was used in the project was 41.4 per cent 
and 39.9 per cent respectively. It would not be equitable 
to adjust the ton-mile figures for 1935, 1936, and 1937 
downward by 41.4 per cent, 39.9 per cent and 15.5 per 
cent respectively, because a large part of this tonnage 
going into locks and dams was doubtless gravel, sand, 
and stone which is not transported a comparative long 
distance. Therefore, it is arbitrarily concluded that a 
reduction of 20 per cent for 1935 and 1936 and 8 per cent 
for 1937 ought to be made in the ton-mile figures, i.e., to 
138,447,236, 131,010,231 and 190,429,958 ton-miles for 
1935, 1936, and 1937 respectively. 

Since only the Upper-Mississippi Waterway is being 
considered here, there might conceivably be an adjust- 
ment for traffic of the Illinois river waterway that moves 
on the 23 miles between the Missouri and Illinois rivers. 
This adjustment, however, would necessitate a reduction 
in the amount of the investment in Dam No. 26 so that 
only a portion of this investment would be applicable to 
Mississippi river traffic. Also, it is likely that a reduc- 
tion of more than 4 per cent in the Mississippi river ton- 
miles would be excessive, especially if calculations are 
based upon through traffic on the Upper Mississippi. It 
has been concluded, therefore, that no adjustment in ton- 
mile figures will be made here for Illinois river traffic. 


4’. Cents Per Ton-Mile 


On dividing the estimate of annual costs—$8,600,000 
—by these adjusted ton-mile figures we get 6.60, 6.98, 
and 4.52 cents as the annual ton-mile costs in 1935, 1936, 
and 1937 respectively of maintaining the nine-foot chan- 
nel. (If these ton-mile costs were being compared with 
similar costs of operation of adjacent railways there 
would be necessarily, of course, an adjustment for the 
difference in mileage of rail-routes and the water-route.) 

(Continued on page 414) 














General View of the New 
Longitudinal Type Erect- 
ing Shop, From the Trans- 
fer Table End 





Western Pacific Modernizes Its 





System Locomotive Shop 


Builds longitudinal-type erecting unit and enlarges and 
rearranges other facilities at Sacramento, Cal., 
to handle present large power 


tenance and repair of its motive power, including the 

cost of carrying out locomotive maintenance and re- 
pair operations, the Western Pacific found that its system 
locomotive repair shop at Sacramento, Cal., was far 
from adequate for present requirements, and, in conse- 
quence, that both shopping time and costs at this point 
were excessive as compared with those for similar work 
in more up-to-date, well-equipped shop facilities. On the 
basis of these findings, it has materially enlarged and re- 
equipped its shop at Sacramento and has completely 
changed the former shopping arrangements. As a re- 
sult, it now has shop facilities which will handle its 
largest power, and which, through the increased ef- 
ficiency of equipment and layout, is greatly reducing 
shopping time and repair costs, while at the same time 
increasing the availability of its power. 

The major items in the shop improvement program 
involved the construction of a locomotive erecting and 
machine shop of the longitudinal type, 300 ft. long by 
150 ft. wide, adjoining the west end of the old locomotive 
shop; the construction of a boiler plant, 50 ft. by 40 ft., 
replacing in a new location an old plant which had to be 
removed to make room for the new erecting shop; the 
extension of the transfer table pit to serve the new 
erecting shop; the construction and alteration of tracks 
to meet the new shop conditions; the rearrangement of 


L: an exhaustive survey of its facilities for the main- 
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many of the existing shop details; and the installation 
of a number of new shop tools. This entire program, 
which was completed late in 1938, cost approximately 
$460,000. 


Old Shop Was Far From Adequate 


The locomotive repair facilities at Sacramento were 
built in 1913, along with system car repair facilities at 
that point. The old erecting shop is of the transverse 
type, served by a transfer table. When built, this shop 
had ten pits, 45 ft. long, in an 80-ft. erecting bay, but 
in 1923, five more pits of the same length were added, 
giving the shop a total of 15 pits. These pits were 
served by a double-trolley locomotive lifting crane having 
a span of 74 ft. 6 in., an under-clearance of 29 ft., and 
a capacity of 120 tons. Directly back of the erecting 
hay was a machine bay, 60 ft. deep, which extended the 
full length of the shop. This bay had no overhead crane 
service, reliance being placed upon local jib cranes to 
serve such tools as required mechanical lifting equipment. 

The inadequacy of these shop facilities is evidenced in 
the fact that from the time of their construction in 1913 
to the middle of 1938, the number of locomotives owned 
by the Western Pacific had increased from 115 to 16/7, 
with an increase in average tractive power from 36,000 
lb. to 52,000 lb. During the same period, the largest 
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View Southward Through ithe 
New Erecting Shop, Showing the 
General Type of Construction Em- 
ployed, and the Favorable Day- 
lighting Afforded 


locomotives operated increased in length from 40 ft. to 
74 ft., and in total weight from as little as 90 tons to as 
much as 295 tons. 

With this radical change in power, the transfer table 
became inadequate in both length and capacity to handle 
the larger locomotives, and only the smaller locomotives 
could be housed satisfactorily on the pit tracks. As a 
result, it had been necessary in recent years to confine 
repair work on the larger locomotives to the one pit 
track which was in alinement with the lead track to the 
transfer table, where the locomotives could be brought 
into the shop directly across the table, without the neces- 
sity for moving the table laterally under load. 

Quite obviously, the crane equipment at the shop had 
become equally inadequate to take care of the larger 
units of power. In order to utilize the old 120-ton erect- 
ing crane at all in the lifting of the heavier locomotives, 
it was necessary that all of the heavier parts possible be 
stripped from them, and, in some instances, that they be 
lifted one end at a time. This latter operation with the 
attendant blocking which it required, resulted in con- 
siderably increased expense and also involved increased 
hazard to the workmen. In addition to this inadequate 
crane service in the erecting bay, there was no traveling 
crane service for the heavier machine tools at the shop, 











The Boilers of the Road's 
Heaviest Locomotives, with 
Rear Frame and Cylinders 
Attached, Are Easily Lifted 
and Moved About the Shop 
by the Two New 125-Ton 
Traveling Cranes 


RAILWAY 








except those which, for lack of space in the machine bay, 
had been placed along the rear of the erecting bay. While 
this location of certain of the tools afforded them crane 
service, it obviously further reduced the already inade- 
quate space for locomotive erection work. 

As a result of the shop enlargement program com- 
pleted recently, all locomotive work, except on the small- 
est locomotives, is now carried out in the new erecting 
shop, and the old erecting shop has been given over 
principally to boiler, tank and truck work, and to the 
repair of the heavier units of maintenance of way work 
equipment. 


New Longitudinal-Type Erecting Shop 


In planning the enlargement of the shop facilities to 
overcome the many disadvantages in the existing shop, 
the most careful study was given to both the type and 
location of the new facilities. This study, which took 
into consideration the most economical shop operating 
conditions ; the placing of the proposed extension so that 
future additions could be made most effective with 


minimum expense; and the conservation, so far as pos- 
sible, of the investment already in existing buildings, led 
to the selection of the longitudinal-type erecting shop for 
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the proposed extension, and its location directly adjacent 
to the west end of the existing shop building. The longi- 
tudinal-type shop promised to be especially adapted to the 
handling of the wide diversity in types and sizes of 
locomotives on the road, in that it makes possible the 
shopping of all locomotives, regardless of their length or 
weight, on the same tracks, without waste of space. The 
location selected for the new shop had the particular ad- 
vantage that it made possible the closest co-ordination of 
the facilities within the old and new shop units. 

The new erecting shop, 90 ft. wide, forms an extension 
in kind of the front, or south, face of the existing shop, 
but, being 300 ft. long, it extends 160 ft. beyond the rear 
wall of the existing shop. This unit, which is provided 
with two through tracks and one stub track, each equipped 
with an engine pit, is of the monitor-roof type, of steel 
frame construction, supported on reinforced concrete foot- 
ings and on base walls which rise to a height of 7 ft. above 
the ground level. The front face of the shop, exclusive 
of its three large double-hinged track doors and large 
panels of sectional steel sash, is of reinforced concrete 
construction, in harmony with the front facade of the old 
shop. Elsewhere, the building is enclosed above its base 
walls with steel window sash and panels of Robertson 
copper-covered protected metal. A feature of the shop is 
the unusually extensive areas of wall .sash employed, 
which occupy about 80 per cent of the west side wall and 
about a similar proportion of the north end wall. In 
addition, the roof monitor throughout its length is fitted 
with continuous, ventilating-type steel sash. All glazing 





Looking Through the New Erecting Shop Machine Bay, Showing 
Some of the New Machine Tools and 10-Ton Traveling Crane with 
Which It Has Been Equipped 
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in the clerestory and monitor is of %4-in. hammer wired 
glass, while Pentacore glass, 4%-in. thick, was used in 
the side walls to produce diffused natural lighting with- 
out sun glare. The roof of the erecting shop consists 
of two-inch D. & M. wood supported on steel trusses 
and covered with four-ply composition asphalt roofing, 
while the floor, outside the area of the concrete engine 
pits, is of two-inch creosoted wood blocks, laid in an 
asphalt binder, directly on an eight-inch reinforced con- 
crete base. 

The only equipment or special facilities provided 
within the erecting shop include the three engine pits, 
which are spaced 30 ft. center to center, and two 125-ton 
overhead traveling cranes, one of which is equipped with 
a 10-ton auxiliary hoist, and the other providing for a 
similar hoist at a later date. The cranes, furnished by 
the Whiting Corporation, operate on track runways at an 
elevation 30 ft. above the floor, which are integral with 
the side wall structural framing. Both cranes operate 
throughout the full length of the shop, and can be used 
singly or together to afford the widest flexibility of opera- 
tion. 

The new machine shop section that was added in con- 
junction with the new erecting shop is 160 ft. long by 
62 ft. wide, and is so located along the east face of the 
erecting shop as to form an integral part of it, separated 
only by a common row of columns. This unit is of the 
same type of construction as the erecting shop, with a 
monitor-top roof, extensively glazed side and end walls, 
and a creosoted wood block floor on a concrete sub-base, 
with the single exception that it has a lower roof height 
than the erecting bay. This shop, which is designed to 
handle a wide variety of the heavier classes of work on 
locomotives, is served throughout its length by a 10-ton 
traveling crane, the runways of which are extended 140 
ft. beyond the north end of the building to provide 
service to an open material storage area. 


Facilities Rearranged and Co-ordinated 


The enlarged erecting and machine shop facilities pro- 
vided at Sacramento called for the complete readjustment 
of the former working areas within the old shop, in 
accordance with a plan designed to produce the greatest 
co-ordination of operations in the enlarged facilities as 
a whole. In the new arrangement, which transferred 
most of the erecting operations to the new erecting shop, 
the wheel department was located in that part of the 
old erecting shop immediately adjacent to the south end 
of the new erecting shop, where it is convenient to both 
shops, and where, through the reconstruction of the old 
roof area above it, it could be afforded service by the new 
10-ton traveling crane in the new machine shop by simply 
extending the crane runways at this end. 

Locating the wheel department here made it necessary 
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to move the existing boiler shop, which was relocated in 
the area of the first five tracks at the east end of the 
old erecting shop. The next, or center, five tracks of 
the old shop were then assigned to tank and truck work, 
and the machine shop space directly to the rear of these 
areas was rearranged to house all of the boiler, tank and 
truck shop tools. The remaining available track space 
in the old shop, between the wheel department and the 
tank shop, was assigned to smaller engines and for mak- 
ing repairs to the heavy work equipment of the main- 
tenance of way and structures department, including 
cranes, ditchers, pile drivers, etc. Directly back of this 
drea, that part of the old machine shop area, between 
the newly located wheel department and the tank ma- 
chine shop, was set aside for a boiler flue shop and 
for carrying out relatively light machine work, such as 
brass and air brake repairs. Also, just west of this 
area are located the toolroom and shop foreman’s office. 

The flue shop facilities were moved from the southeast 
corner of the existing blacksmith shop and several scat- 
tered outside locations, and in their new location were 
supplemented with a new automatic electric flue welding 
machine, with capacity for handling super-heater tubes 
and boiler tubes and flues from 1% in. to 6 in. in 
diameter. 


Many Machine Tools Purchased 


The new machine shop area is arranged essentially for 
work on cylinders, pistons and cross-heads, shoes and 
wedges, rods and guides, and smokebox fronts, and for 
fitting driving boxes. Some existing shop equipment was 
available for these various classes of work, but as a part 
of the program for modernizing the shop facilities, a 
considerable amount of new equipment was purchased, 
the more important units of which include the following: 

1--10-in. by 10-in. Marvel hacksaw 

1—38-in. Morton drawcut shaper 

1—36-in. Ohio dreadnaught shaper 

1—7-ft. Carlton radial drill 

1—20-in. by 72-in. Monarch engine lathe 

1—No. 5 Bardon’s & Oliver turret lathe 

1—Whiting locomotive spotter 

1—Magnaflux testing machine 

1—42-in. Bullard boring machine 

1—Swift electric boiler, tube welder 
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The Open Material Storage Area, Crane Runway Extension and 
10-Ton Traveling Crane Located at North End of New Machine Bay 


1—Monarch Model-N 24-in. by 66-in. engine lathe 

1—Monarch Model-C 16-in. by 30-in. engine lathe 

4—Westinghouse 400-amp. d.c. welding machines 

3—Marquette 250-amp. a.c. welding machines 

2—Ingersoll-Rand No. 555 impact wrenches 

1—Model-A Krane Kar gasoline tractor crane, of 5,000 
lb. capacity 

1—No. 18 Rotex hand punch—17 punches and shear 

1—Hanna 48-in. yoke, squeeze riveter 

1—Niles 90-in. quartering lathe 

1—Niles 90-in. journal turning lathe 

1—Sellers locomotive cleaner set 

1—Brake beam assembly and test machine 

1—Cincinnati Acme 21-in. universal turret lathe 

2—Cincinnati Type-CFA 18-in. by 3-in. double emery 
grinders 

1—No. 4 Model-K Milwaukee universal milling ma- 
chine 

1—Lennox No. 2 bevel shears—capacity 34-in. plate 

2—Shop made flue cutting machines, 514-in. capacity 

2—Clarkat truck tractors and 10 trailers. 

This shop equipment was purchased with the primary 


aim of filling the greatest immediate need for new efficient 
equipment, and most of it, adapted for heavy work, was 
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located in the new machine bay where it is served by the 
10-ton traveling crane. In deciding upon the arrange- 
ment of the new and relocated old equipment, simplified 
handling of repair operations and maximum production 
were given primary consideration, but, insofar as possible, 
space in the arrangement was reserved for the additional 
new tools which must be added in the future when it 
becomes necessary to develop the maximum capacity of 
the enlarged erecting shop. Going still further, consider- 
ation was given in the equipment layout to the possible 
future extension of the erecting and machine shops, to 
the end that any such extensions would require minimum 
rearrangement of the equipment. As a result, it is 
expected that with the availability of additional machine 
shop space at some future time, the only rearrangement 
of machines necessary will involve those employed in the 
lighter machine work, now located near the west end 
of the old erecting shop. These would be moved into 
the new area provided, relieving the old shop to this 
extent and making more space available there for boiler 
and tank work. 


New Boiler House Required 


One of the readjustments of facilities made necessary 
by the construction of the new erecting shop was that of 
relocating the shop boiler house, which was located for- 
merly directly within the proposed new erecting shop 
area. This was a sizable operation, requiring the con- 
struction of an entirely new plant, but extensive changes 
in the old boiler plant would have been necessary in any 
event to satisfy the increased demands of the enlarged 
shop facilities, and, furthermore, much of the equipment 
in the old plant, which included two 125-hp. Scotch 
marine boilers; oil, service and boiler feed pumps; a feed 
water heater and a 2,000-cu. ft. motor-driven air com- 
pressor, were due for either extensive repairs or re- 
placement. 

The new boiler plant is located immediately north of 
the blacksmith shop, at a point as near as possible to 
the center of the steam load of the shop facilities as a 
whole. The building itself, which is 50 ft. 6% in. by 42 
ft. 4 in. in plan, and 26 ft. 7 in. high to its eaves, is a steel 
frame structure supported on concrete footings, with a 
concrete floor and concrete base walls to a height of 
7 ft. above the ground. Above this level, the four wall 
areas are enclosed with steel sash and panels of Robert- 
son copper-covered protected metal, supported by the 
structural steel framing. The roof, of the simple, double- 
pitched type, is made up of the same type of Robertson 
protected metal as used in the side walls, laid directly 
on light steel roof trusses. 

The steam generating equipment within the new plant 
includes the two old Scotch marine boilers moved from 
the old plant to be used as reserve units, and a new 
Babcock & Wilcox 3-drum, bent-tube boiler with a 
steaming capacity of 15,000 Ib. per hour. The new 
boiler is designed for 160 lb. pressure but is operated at 
110 lb. pressure in parallel with the two old units. How- 
ever, the new unit in itself, which is fired by a Ray rotary- 
type, semi-automatic oil burner, will carry the entire 
working steam load of the shops, including the maximum 
heating requirements of the various buildings. Combus- 
tion within the furnace of the new boiler unit is con- 
trolled by means of a Cash combustion control system. 
In view of the relatively low load factor at the plant and 
the desire to eliminate high stacks, draft for the new 
boiler was provided by a Sturtevant induced draft fan 
and a stub stack, while draft for the old boilers was 
provided by a Buffalo induced draft fan and short steel 
breeching, with a second stub stack. 
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The New Shop Boiler Plant Is Enclosed with Metal Sash and 
Copper-Covered Protected Metal 


The equipment in the new power house, other than 
the boilers, includes essentially fire pumps, boiler feed 
pumps, oil pumps, and the feed water heater released from 
the old plant. The old 2,000-cu. ft., motor-driven air 
compressor in the old plant was retired from service as 
the cost of placing it in first-class operating condition 
was considered unwarranted. This was replaced by three 
new Westinghouse 800-cu. ft. compressors, supplemented 
by two similar available old compressors of 600 cu. ft. 
capacity, which were installed at strategic points in the 
boiler and locomotive shops and in the car repair building. 
All of the compressors in the new arrangement are 
equipped with air reservoirs and after-coolers of ample 
capacity, and are interconnected to permit the main- 
tenance of uniform air pressure throughout the entire 
air piping system. Furthermore, they are controlled 
automatically and are so arranged that they cut in suc- 
cessively to avoid a surge of power at the sub-station, 
which would be experienced if all units were to go onto 
the line simultaneously. 


Special Feature in Heating System 


Heating of the shop buildings is not a difficult problem 
in view of the generally mild climate and short heating 
season in and about Sacramento, but with some heat 
required during many days of the winter, at least for an 
hour or two in the early morning, all of the older shop 
buildings were left with their equipment of wall-type 
radiators and pipe coils, fed low pressure steam through 
reducing valves. For the new erecting and machine 
shop, however, to secure more effective and economical 
heating, unit heaters were provided throughout, located 
above the truss line, taking steam at a maximum pressure 
of 50 lb. These heaters, which are of the Trane pro- 
jection type, discharge warmed air vertically downward, 
thus overcoming any obstruction to the uniform distri- 
bution of air which might be caused otherwise by loco- 
motives standing on the different repair tracks. 

The heaters are so spaced that each serves about 350 
sq. ft. of floor surface, and the speed and pitch of their 
fan blades, designed in accordance with their height above 
the floor and horizontal spacing, are such that a uniform 
temperature of 70 deg. can be maintained at the breathing 
line. Each unit heater fan is\controlled by means of a 
wall thermostat located at the breathing line on an adja- 
cent side wall column, and, in addition, a steam control 
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arrangement was devised to conserve steam by taking 
advantage of the heat from the sun shining on the build- 
ing roof. This latter arrangement is possible because, as 
already indicated, the climate at Sacramento is such that 
the maximum output of the heaters is required only in- 
frequently, there being many days during the winter 
when, as before stated, heat is required for only a few 
hours during the early morning. When the sun is shin- 
ing, as it does daily most of the year at Sacramento, and 
after the building has been thoroughly warmed arti- 
ficially, the temperature of the upper strata of air near 
the roof reaches a temperature considerably in excess of 
70 deg. from the effect alone of the sun’s rays on the roof. 

To take advantage of this condition was the purpose of 
the second heat control device provided, supplementing 
the wall thermostats for starting and stopping the heater 
fans in accordance with the temperature at the breathing 
line. This second heat control device consists of a motor- 
operated control valve located in the steam main which 
supplies all of the unit heaters in the building. This valve, 
which can effect a full opening from a closed position 
in 30 min., and a full closing from full opening in the 
same length of time, is actuated by a thermostat set at 
about 85 deg., located at a central point in the erecting 
shop a short distance below the roof sheathing. As the 
sun warms the air near the roof, where the heat is of no 
value, the roof thermostat actuates the motor-operated 
valve in the steam main, gradually closing it. Thus, sun 
heat is substituted for steam heat in the heater coils, 
while the fans continue to operate until a temperature 
of 70 deg. has been reached at the breathing line. 


Electrical Power Distribution 


The electrical power distribution system at the shop 
for the operation of tools, cranes, air compressors, etc., 
is a 220-volt, 3-phase, 60-cycle system, while lighting is 
provided by the usual 220-110-volt, 3-wire, single-phase 
type of distribution system divided between the three 
phases. All power and lighting secondary distribution 
originate in a sub-station located adjacent to the south- 
east corner of the new machine shop. Primary service 
at 2,200 volts enters the sub-station from a high-tension 
Pacific Gas & Electric Company outdoor sub-station lo- 
cated at a point east of the shop property. This service 
is a three-conductor, cambric insulated, lead and jute 
covered, steel-armored cable, buried in the ground. 
_The primary switchboard in the shop sub-station con- 
sists of General Electric manually-operated oil breakers, 
mounted on slate panels and provided with the usual 
meters and protective devices. Two banks of 2,300 to 
230-volt, 150 k.v.a. oil-filled transformers (three in each 
bank) in parallel provide 220-volt power service, while 
two 25-k. v. a. and two 10-k. v. a. single-phase trans- 
formers are used for lighting service. A 2300-volt line 
originating at the primary switchboard takes care of the 
load of the car repair shop through a transformer bank 
located near the planing mill. Another 2300-volt line 
extends into the old locomotive shop area used as a 
boiler and tank shop, where a 150-k. v. a. General Elec- 


_tric Pyranol-filled transformer, approved for indoor serv- 


ice, reduces the 2300-volt, single-phase current to 440 
volt for the operation of a new 150-k. v. a. electric welder 
installed in this area. 

Changes in the old locomotive shop facilities other 
than those described were of a minor character, although, 
In several cases, specific changes were minimized in char- 
acter by the arrangement of the new facilities added. For 
example, the present blacksmith shop was not affected in 
any way by the location of the new facilities, and, with 
but few modifications in the arrangement of its tools 
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and fixtures, fits into the revised shop layout in a most 
satisfactory manner. Furthermore, the type and loca- 
tion of the new erecting shop minimized alterations neces- 
sary in the existing transfer table pit, the only change 
required by the new shop involving a simple extension at 
the west end. Under the new arrangement, the old 
transfer table is not required to move any of the heavier 
engines now repaired in the new longitudinal shop being 
used in this connection solely as a connecting link in the 
new lead tracks provided to serve the new shop. The 
old table, however, is adequate and available for moving 
boilers and tanks between the new erecting shop and the 
new boiler and tank departments in the old shop. 

It is recognized that the new and rearranged facilities 
at Sacramento do not complete all of the requirements for 
a fully-equipped shop layout at that point, but rather 
that they constitute the major part of a program to im- 
prove greatly the former facilities to bring about higher 
quality work, fewer shopping days per locomotive and 
lower repair costs. Among future additions contemplated 
is a finishing and firing-up building of simple construc- 
tion, to be located south of and adjacent to the west end 
of the transfer table pit, and with the center track of 
the new erecting shop passing through it. With such 
a facility, it is planned that the last two or three days’ 
work on engines, including painting, final adjusting, test- 
ing and firing-up, can be done here, in effect, increasing 
the capacity of the erecting shop with a relatively small 
additional investment, through the smaller number of 
days that it will be necessary to hold engines in this shop. 

The enlargement and modernization of the locomotive 
facilities at Sacramento were carried out under the di- 
rection of J. W. Williams, chief engineer of the Western 
Pacific, and W. J. O’Neill, superintendent of motive 
power, in accordance with the results of an investigation, 
and plans developed by Battey & Childs, consulting en- 
gineers, Chicago. The new building units were con- 
structed under contract by Fred J. Early, Jr., San 
Francisco, Cal. 

That the enlarged and re-equipped facilities are prov- 
ing highly effective in reducing shopping time has been 
demonstrated conclusively during the months thus far 
in 1939. Whereas the output of the former shop was 
limited to about five locomotives a month, that of the 
modernized shop has been increased to an average be- 
tween nine and ten and the cost per locomotive has been 
reduced appreciably. 





An Eastbound Des Moines (Iowa) Rocket of the Rock Island Dis- 
charges at Englewood Union Station (Chicago) 








S the trainmaster is an extremely important factor 

in the development and maintenance of an eff- 
cient operating organization, careful consideration 
must be given to his selection and training. He is, in 
fact, the superintendent’s personal representative in deal- 
ing with both employees and public. The first question a 
superintendent should ask himself when selecting a train- 
master is: Do I want this man for my personal rep- 
resentative? 

The qualifications which appear essential include, in 
the order of their importance: personality, education and 
previous experience, and previous railroad training. Per- 
sonality includes temperament, ability to secure co-opera- 
tion and inspire confidence, and diplomacy or ability to 
deal with difficult situations involving the public, as well 
as employees. No man is suitable material for a train- 
master’s position unless he is young enough to realize 
his responsibilities. It is equally essential that his moral 
character be above reproach, entitling him to the respect 
of his neighbors as well as of his fellow employees. He 
should be free from any personal habits inconsistent with 
the rules and the principles of good conduct. He should 
furnish an example which those under his supervision 
can safely follow. He must be in sufficiently good phys- 
ical condition to stand the irregular hours and continu- 
ous work that are required of a 24-hr. day position. 

The better the education that a candidate for a train- 
master’s job has, coupled with the basic necessary quali- 
fications, the more likely he is to succeed. This does not 
mean that a college education is absolutely essential, and 
regardless of how many holding college degrees may be 
chosen, a sufficient number should be selected from the 
ranks to keep alive the incentive on the part of those in 
the ranks to fit themselves for greater responsibilities. 
Higher education is, of course, desirable, but a man with 
the right kind of a mind—which implies an inquisitive 
or acquisitive mind—will readily overcome most of the 
handicaps arising from incomplete scholastic training. 


Basic Qualifications 


There are in every branch of the railroad service men 
of suitable temperament, age and physical condition, and 
with the necessary ambition, for consideration as pros- 
pective trainmasters. The source from which this mate- 
rial comes is relatively unimportant. The superinten- 
dent, on the lookout for such material, will undoubtedly 
have these men quickly located, and will keep them under 
observation ; in effect starting their training at once and 
without their knowledge. He will have opportunities to 
watch their reactions under emergencies or other trying 
conditions ; to know their personal habits, and their atti- 
tude toward discipline. The proper conception of these 
fundamentals is an attribute that must be present in the 
man from the start; it cannot be added by any post- 
educational process. 

After satisfying himself that these necessary basic 
qualifications are present, the superintendent will readily 





* From a report presented before the American Association of Rail- 
road Superintendents by a committee of which W. E. Lamb, general super- 
intendent, Missouri Pacific, Little Rock, Ark., was chairman. 


How to Select a Trainmaster* 


Training and education of employees necessary to build up 
satisfactory supervisory force 
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find the proper line of training to build upon this sound 
foundation. Given these basic qualities, deficiencies in 
experience in any particular direction can be readily 
overcome. The duties of a trainmaster are so varied 
that they touch every class of service, and experience in 


any one of the branches will prove valuable. The selec- . 


tion of trainmasters has heretofore, to a large extent, 
been confined to chief train dispatchers, conductors or 
yardmasters ; division engineers or roadmasters. Train- 
ing received in any one of these capacities is extremely 
valuable, but experience in clerical work, particularly 
yard or secretarial work, in engine service, especially as 
road foreman of engines, and even traffic department 
work, can be made almost if not quite as valuable. With 
the right kind of material, a good trainmaster can be 
made out of a man regardless of the branch of service 
from which he comes. 


Potential General Managers 


No man should be considered for promotion to the 
position of trainmaster without thought as to his progress 
beyond that point. Such an appointment should be made 
with the feeling that a potential general manager is being 
selected, and unless he possesses qualifications which, 
with experience and proper guidance, will permit his de- 
velopment into an executive, it will be a waste of time 
and effort to attempt to make a trainmaster out of him. 
Any deficiency in education, experience and training can 
be overcome, but not the lack of those fundamental quali- 
ties which must form the foundation upon which to build 
a supervisory officer. Nor should any man be considered 
for a trainmaster’s position unless he has shown a desire 
for that line of work. A successful trainmaster must not 
only have these qualifications, but he must have the urge 
to follow the long, hard road to the top, of which the job 
of trainmaster is the first important step. 

The alert superintendent is constantly on the lookout 
for material among employees under his supervision out 
of which to make trainmasters and other supervisors of 
men and is sufficiently close to his men to know where 
that material is. This search should go even farther 
back than that; it should begin with the employment of 
brakemen, firemen, telegraphers and clerks. Oppor- 
tunities for selecting promising material in this manner 
are, of course, now relatively limited because of the large 
proportion of men already in the service for whom no 
work is available, but this very situation makes it all the 
more desirable to use the utmost care in selecting those 
few that it is necessary to take into the service. Unfor- 
tunately for us, too little thought has in the past been 
given to the type of men employed in the various 
branches of the service, with the result that we are now 
experiencing difficulty in finding the right men for pro- 
motion to official positions. 


Second in Command 


The superintendent, although in a large measure re- 
sponsible for the proper training of a new trainmaster, 
must also depend very largely upon the trainmaster for 
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the maintenance of discipline on the division. If suf- 
ficient thought has been given to the qualifications of a 
prospective trainmaster, he can and will be of help to 
the superintendent from the start, and his development 
under proper influence will be rapid. When a new man 
has shown that he is capable of assuming responsibility, 
he should be encouraged to take the initiative and to act 
upon his own convictions. To fail to do this is not only 
depriving the organization of the benefits of systematic 
supervision, but is unfair to the man himself, in that it 
retards his development into a seasoned supervisor of 
men. 

No man will develop to the full extent of his capacity 
except under the pressure of responsibility. Sympathetic 
attention by the superintendent to the problems of the 
new trainmaster is essential, and he should be encour- 
aged to bring them to his superior officer and be made 
to feel that he is welcome to do so. No newly appointed 
trainmaster should assume the attitude of possessing 
complete knowledge of all phases of his duties and re- 
sponsibilities, but he should let that impression on the 
part of his associates come from their daily observation. 
He can profit much by the experience of capable men 
under his supervision, and that experience is available to 
him if he has the invaluable gift of seeking and holding 
the confidence and respect of his men. 


What a Trainmaster Does 


The primary duties of a trainmaster, listed in the 
order of their importance, are: 

1. Maintenance of discipline and safety of operation. 

2. Developing a spirit of loyalty among the employees. 

3. Promoting economy and efficiency in operation. 

4. Maintaining proper relations with the public. 

Maintenance of discipline includes teaching, training, 
inculcating a spirit of cheerful compliance with the rules ; 
it should be primarily educational and punitive only in 
extreme cases. No supervisory officer should consider 
himself as a prosecutor alone. He must also be judge 
and jury and should have no desire except to develop 
the facts and then apply them in each case so as to pro- 
duce the most beneficial effect upon the individual and 
upon the personnel as a whole. To accomplish this, the 
employee must be convinced of the fairness and sincerity 
of his superior officer. Discipline properly administered 
will increase the respect of the employees for the officer 
responsible for its application. Safety for employees and 
the public is one of the principal products of discipline. 

One of the heaviest obligations resting upon any rail- 
road officer is the promotion of safety ideas among the 
employees, not only in the interest of preventing injuries 
to themselves, but in order to be able to assure those 
who depend upon the employees of our railroads for their 
safety. No greater recommendation can be given any 
railroad than that it is a safe railroad. It cannot acquire 
that reputation unless its employees are safety-minded— 
and they will not be safety minded unless their super- 
visory officers are. This is particularly true of the train- 


master, who, by his closeness to the employees, can, by - 


his teachings and by his own active example, do more 
to develop the safety spirit than any other officer. 

The development of a spirit of loyalty among the 
rank and file follows closely with the proper application 
of discipline. It will never be attained if there has been 
any arbitrary or unjust use of authority. With the 
Proper background of constructive, educational use of 
discipline, the job of the trainmaster in developing a 
spirit of loyalty is made immeasurably easier. The em- 
ployee will not only realize that it is to his own interest 
to work for the benefit of his railroad but his pride in it, 
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and particularly in his part in it, will cause him to put 
forth extra effort to improve its standing in the eyes of 
the people it serves. 

A trainmaster must be constantly on the alert to find 
ways of conducting train and station operations more 
efficiently and economically. He should welcome sug- 
gestions from his men and give credit where it is due. 
He should acquaint himself with methods followed suc- 
cessfully by other trainmasters, and in turn give them 
the benefit of his own experience. He must, as a matter 
of course, be thoroughly conversant with the agreements 
with the various crafts, this in order to be in position to 
apply them with maximum possible efficiency. Wage 
agreements, under present day conditions, do not permit 
of “accommodating” or “convenience” application. 


Telling the Public 


The obligation upon railroad officers to foster cordial 
relations with the public rests upon no one more heavily 
than the trainmaster. This is not only true in his every- 
day casual contacts, but especially so in time of sub- 
normal or abnormal conditions or where some patron or 
other member of the public feels that he has been ac- 
corded treatment or service less satisfactory than that to 
which he feels entitled. The handling of such situations 
in many cases falls to the trainmaster, and the manner in 
which he meets them will indicate the extent to which his 
training has progressed, and will also have a very sub- 
stantial effect upon the maintenance of satisfactory rela- 
tions between the railroad and the people served by it. 

Not every man can be.an accomplished public speaker, 
but almost any man can, with a thorough knowledge of 
and interest in his subject, make an acceptable presenta- 
tion of it. In the present condition of the railroad in- 
dustry it is essential that the public have full information 
as to its problems and they can get it from no source so 
appropriate as railroad officers. Therefore, the train- 
master who can speak convincingly and clearly on a sub- 
ject upon which he should be well posted cannot fail to 
assist materially in bringing about a better understanding 
of the problems which confront the railroads and which 
are, therefore, of interest to business men everywhere. 


Close Contact With Men Desirable 


The successful trainmaster will be close to his men. 
They will want to come to him with their problems, and 
for enlightenment on matters of rule interpretation and of 
good railroad practice. They will make suggestions to 
promote safety and efficient operation. They will seek 
an opportunity to be helpful in maintaining the best pos- 
sible relations with the people they serve and in securing 
and holding business to their railroad. They will make 
it convenient to attend his class meetings, where they will 
take part in open discussions for the promoting of more 
comprehensive understanding of the rules. 

The trainmaster must find ways of knowing that men 
in charge of engines and trains know and observe the 
rules. In order to do this he should make use of effi- 
ciency tests. If properly made, the men themselves will 
welcome them, realizing that they are made not to get 
them into trouble, but to keep them out of it. Above 
all, no trainmaster can afford to let a rule violation or 
unsafe practice occur within the range of his observa- 
tion without calling the attention of the employee respon- 
sible to his failure. Not to do this means to the employee 
that his superior officer has either failed to see the vio- 
lation or did not recognize it, either of which impression 
will have a bad effect upon discipline and rule observance. 

No set formula has ever been devised for measuring 
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a man for a position of responsibility such as that of a 


trainmaster. The men from whom the trainmasters of 
the future will be drawn cannot be regimented or classi- 
fied according to any particular pattern, or fitted into 
any one mold. They are as varied in their character- 
istics as the duties which they will be called -upon to per- 
form, but as long as men can be found who possess the 
essential qualities, we will not lack strong, capable super- 
visors of men. 


An Economist Dissects the 


Upper Mississippi Waterway 
(Continued from page 405) 


The ton-mile data, of course, may be improperly used, 
but there is no alternative until the project is com- 
pleted. There is prospect of an increase in the freight 
transported with completion of the project, construction 
of additional terminal facilities, and further local accept- 
ance of river transportation. There was a sizable in- 
crease in 1937 over 1936 traffic, for instance, and there- 
fore there was a substantial reduction in the foregoing 
ton-mile costs. If the ton-mile figure doubles or triples 
the above ton-mile cost of the channel will be reduced. 
Yet the traffic in ton-mile terms will have to increase 
about five-fold before the above-approximated ton-mile 
cost will fall below one cent per ton-mile 


Oil Companies the Best “Customers” 


Like some of the other divisions of the Mississippi- 
River system a large fraction of the traffic is in low- 
grade commodities. 

In 1937 some of the principal items out of the 2,262,169 
tons transported were these: 


Per Cent 
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The present character of the traffic (in tons), with 31.6 
per cent of it in 1937 being sand, gravel, and stone, makes 
the estimates of present ton-mile costs more notable. 
Granting that the relative amount of transportation of 
sand, stone, and gravel may ‘decrease when the project 
is completed, even one-cent a ton-mile, say, would be a 
high price for the federal government to pay for hauling 
any amount of stone, sand, and gravel. 

Doubtless, however, the completion of the nine-foot 
channel on the Upper Mississippi will increase the use 
of the Ohio river and Lower-Mississippi divisions of the 
waterway. Thus, it is not proper to treat the Upper Mis- 
Sissippi project and the costs of it as being entirely 
separate from other parts of the Mississippi Valley water- 
ways. Though it is not possible to measure the reduc- 
tion in similar ton-mile costs on other divisions of the 
waterway because of the completion of the Upper Missis- 
sippi project, there are some traffic data that might be 
noted. In 1937 out-bound traffic was 23.2 per cent of 


total tons; this was freight originating on the Upper- 
Mississippi division but consigned to some point beyond 
it. And 7.5 per cent of the tonnage originated at points 
Some allowance in ton- 


beyond the Upper Mississippi. 
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mile costs, whatever it may be, must be made for the 
effect of this traffic on other sections of the Mississippi- 
Valley system. 


Dams Will Not Control Floods 


The preceding paragraphs have been written as though 
the entire cost of the venture is assessable to navigation. 
Transportation is doubtless the prime purpose of the 
project. Perhaps these improvements of the channel have 
some flood-control and national-defense features; the 
low dams do not offer promising opportunities, however, 
for electricity generation. The remark of the Secretary 
of War in 1932 that the “proposed works will have no 
appreciable effect on controlling floods” is probably the 
customary conclusion about this use of the project.' 
Without going into the possible usefulness of the project 
for national defense, it would be difficult to make more 
than a guess on how much of the cost should be allocated 
to such a vague purpose. While the total cost and per ton- 
mile cost data may be defended as reasonable, though ar- 
bitrary, they are subject to this qualification respecting 
other possible benefits from the improvement. 

Because about one-half of the expenditures have been 
made from Emergency Relief and P. W. A. funds, it may 
be claimed that the project should be judged in part as 
a recovery-initiating measure; that the total costs are 
not the only measure of the significance of the undertak- 
ing. This contention may be justifiable to some extent. 
But there is a bit of question-begging in the argument, 
because the waterway improvements were not originally 
desired or undertaken as a location for pump priming 
expenditures. There is, furthermore, no reason to believe 
that the project would not have been completed if the 
relief and public-works funds had not been available. 
Nevertheless, the cost of the project may be higher than 
the original estimates because of these sources of funds. 


A Costly Method of Feeding 
Business at the Public Trough 


Soon a nine-foot channel on the Mississippi will be 
available from the Missouri river to Minneapolis for 
which federal expenditures of about $165,000,000 will 
have been made. Not more than $7,000,000 (probably 
less) of this approximated sum is represented by ex- 
penditures that were made—at St. Paul and Hasting— 
before work on the present project began. Costs for 
maintenance, interest, and depreciation on getting and 
keeping this channel are believed to approximate $8,600,- 
000 per year; difficulties in calculation of these costs are 
increased by the accounting methods of the U. S. Army 
Engineers. The ton-mile cost of about seven cents in 
1935 and 1936 and four and one-half cents in 1937 will 
be reduced, of course, when the development is finished. 
Yet the ton-mile cost may never fall below one cent, 
transportation of large amounts of low-grade commodities 
such as sand will not brighten the not-too-promising 
financial future of the project, and the capital expendi- 


.tures of about $249,000 per river mile gives support to 


criticisms of the venture. 


7 Survey of Upper Mississippi River between Missouri River and Minne- 
apolis, H. Doc. No. 137, 72d Cong., 1st Sess., Part I, p. 6. 


Tue Soutn ArricAn Rattways & Hargors administration 
expanded highway transportation services for both freight and 
passengers to the extent of 1,893 miles of new route during the 
fiscal year ended March 31. Total route mileage of the system’s 
highway operations is now well in excess of that of the railroad 
network proper, although entrance of the administration into 
truck and bus operation is of comparatively recent origin. 
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Selfishness or Good Business? 


CHICAGO. 
To THE EpITor: 


The letter published in the Railway Age of August 19 entitled 
“Narrow Railroad Selfishness Drives Traffic to Trucks” pre- 
sents a somewhat distorted point of view on the part of the 
writer, and the title has perhaps created a somewhat incorrect 
impression. 

Its writer, E. W. Russell, criticizes the railroad on which a 
260-lb. shipment originated, for so routing this shipment as to 
secure for itself the greatest revenue mileage before turning it 
over to another railroad for movement to destination, on the 
premise that such handling caused delay. He appears to admit 
that the originating railroad would have routed this shipment 
more directly if such a request had been made. Therefore, it 
is to be assumed that no such request was made and no 
emergency indicated. 

In the interest of fairness, let us draw a parallel as follows: 
A manufacturing corporation receives an order for an item of 
its manufacture. Part of the overhead charges which the manu- 
facturer must assume are represented in maintaining a soliciting 
staff responsible for obtaining the business, and part of the 
reasonable profit in the transaction lies in material contracts, 
some of which are more advantageous than others. 

Using Mr. Russell’s form of designation, delivery of this 
item of equipment can be made in two days by purchasing raw 
material from “A”; in three days by purchasing it from “B”; 
and in four days by purchasing it from “C”. The first two, 
sources of supply are covered by protection contracts to take 
care of rush requirements. “C” is the standard source of 
general purpose supply which, for various reasons, is patronized 
with best advantage to the manufacturer. The customer did 
not mention a rush requirement when he placed his order and, 
there being no apparent requirement for special handling, the 
manufacturer followed his standard practice which is of greatest 
benefit to the stockholders of his corporation. 

In drawing this parallel, the position of an originating railroad 
in the transportation of revenue freight or passengers is analogous 
to that of the manufacturer. Either could have performed rush 
service where such service was demanded and the cost to the 
customer might have been the same, but any well-run business 
operated for the ultimate benefit of owners and customers alike 
would handle such a situation alike, whether the business is 
that of manufacture or that of transportation, except that the 
manufacturer still has greater freedom and less restriction of 
law and rule, in the manipulation of his contracts, than the 
railroad. As a result, the railroad must assiduously take 
advantage of every available opportunity left open to protect 
and increase its net income. 

In such situations, earnings do not necessarily “average out”. 
To assume that théy would, would make it necessary to pre- 
assume that all managements operate with equal initiative, 
executive ability and economy, and with complete unselfishness. 
Such a presumption is preposterous unless in Socialism, when 
and where gradations are not upward, but downward, to a 
common level. It means taking from one, to give to another, 
the fruits of individual and constructive effort. 

Selfishness in the light of such exposure and such definition 
is not “narrow”. It is Americanism. It built America. 

Writer Russell, with no other effort than that of asking, could 
have been, and would have been, provided with a railway map 
showing all gateways, published at the expense of the railroad 
whose policies he condemns. This map would have given him 
all of the information as to alternate routings. It must have 
taken much more effort on the part of Writer Russell to find 
the truck service which he uses for comparison and to find the 
maps, published at public expense. 

There has been too much hysterical effort to promote truck 
service with its apparent and temporary quickness as a pattern 
to be used in lieu of the steady, comfortable and entirely reliable 
service of the railroads. When subsidization of truck service 


ends, as it surely will, men like Writer Russell will consider 
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themselves fortunate in their failure to destroy the greatest and 
most benevolent systemr of transportation the world has ever 
known. 


L. F. Witson 


President, Wilson Engineering Corporation. 


New Books 


A Survey of Railway Development and Practice, by P. E. Gar- 
butt. 112 pages. 7% in. by 5 in. Bound in cloth. Published 
by Arthur H. Stockwell, Ltd., 29 Ludgate Hill, E. C. 4, Lon- 
don. Price $.85. 


This little British work may be divided into two main parts, 
each comprising about half its pages; (1) a survey of railway 
development, rates, operations, finance, etc., in the British Isles; 
and (2) brief statements concerning the background of railways 
in other countries. 

Its contents consist almost entirely of broad general state- 
ments which translate such complexities as rates, fair return, 
government vs. private ownership into the language of the lay- 
man. As such the book should prove valuable as an “orienta- 
tion” volume in preparatory school and college survey courses. 
Furthermore, all readers should find a handy quick-reference 
guide to foreign situations in its extra-brief paragraphs which 
size up the general railway set-up in each country, covering gen- 
erally whether the roads were built as part of a government 
plan or helter-skelter; present relations with the government; 
extent in proportion to population, etc. In the case of compli- 
cated and varied government-railway relationships, as in British 
India and France (before 1937), such a source of information 
is valuable. 


Does Distribution Cost Too Much? Factual findings by P. W. 
Stewart and J. F. Dewhurst, with the assistance of Louise 
Field. 403 pages. 9 in. by 6 in. Published by the Twentieth 
Century Fund, New York. Price $3.50. 


Here is a careful, documented job on the subject of a contro- 
versial public issue prepared under the aegis of the Twentieth 
Century Fund in its customary manner; i. e., the research re- 
port (chapters 1 to 10) is submitted by a trained staff to a 
special committee of distinguished economists and business men 
who add a program of concrete recommendations thereto (chap- 
ter 11). 

Transportation costs, which were found to aggregate about 
23 per cent of the total cost of distribution, are discussed in 
chapter 8. The subject receives briefer treatment than its im- 
portance warrants, however, because, as the report states, dis- 
tributors have little control over transportation charges and the 
field is “a separate and highly complex subject.” It is made 
clear that transportation charges vary widely as among differ- 
ent products, ranging from less than 2 per cent of producer’s 
prices for dry goods to 58 per cent for perishable fruits. 

It is interesting to note, in this connection, that all finished 
commodities covered in the survey had an average transporta- 
tion charge amounting to 7.8 per cent of producers’ prices in 
1933, as compared with 5.4 per cent in 1928, which would indi- 
cate either that transportation charges rose during the period or 
that they remained at prosperity levels while ultimate commodity 
prices fell in the deflationary period. 

The report finds that our greatest transportation waste lies in 
the general over-supply of facilities. “Because a reduction of 
transportation charges can result in savings to the consumer 
through lower distribution costs it is clear that consumers as 
well as distributors have a stake in the elimination of unnecessary 
expenses and wasteful methods of operation and in the better 
co-ordination of the railroads waterways, and highways.” Of 
the railroad field proper it cites the following factors as con- 
tributing to unnecessary high costs: (1) Over-developed ter- 
minal facilities; (2) cross-hauling; (3) circuitous car-routing; 
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(4) empty car movement; (5) unprofitable light-traffic facili- 
ties; and, (6) burdensome fixed charges. The latter term is 
broadened to include all handicaps imposed by past practice, such 
as-the forcing of wasteful service competition by a traditional 
public policy of anti-monopoly; the difficulty of making adjust- 
ments under restrictive regulation and the “frozen conditions” 
brought by rules and regulations on opérations and labor which 
were created “to fit conditions of better days.” 

The report declares that inland water transportation “is in need 
of a searching cost analysis” partly because of the “enormous” 
government subsidies it has received. It finds that “All in all, 
it seems clear that the subsidization of inland waterways by fed- 
eral and state governments has been far from a profitable under- 
taking. To the extent that this program represents unnecessary 
expenditure it has added to the cost of distribution.” 


Applied Economics for Engineers, by Bernard Lester. 464 pages. 
6 in. by 9 in. Bound in cloth. Published by John Wiley & 
Sons, Inc., New York. Price, $4. 

The work of the engineer is so important and so fundamental to 
our material welfare and progress that it would seem to be of 
first importance for him to be familiar with the principles of 
economics. This is all the more necessary also because so many 
engineers gravitate into executive and administrative positions. 
Unfortunately, however, it is only within comparatively recent 
years that engineering colleges have begun to recognize the im- 
portance, yes, the necessity, of broadening the training of the engi- 
neer to include an understanding, at least, of the fundamentals of 
economics, which Mr. Lester defines as “the social science that 
deals with human interest from the viewpoint of value capable of 
monetary measurement.” 

The engineering training is headed toward a very definite and 
practical objective. True, he must recognize the importance of 
abstract principles, but so far as economics is concerned, he is 
far more interested in becoming familiar with these principles 
as applied to problems which will confront him in actual practice. 
The author of this book has, therefore, deliberately set out to 
“provide the student in engineering with an introduction to the 
practical aspects of economics, basing this upon ccnditions and 
problems which he is likely to encounter in practice.” 

The development of science and engineering and the applica- 
tion of mass production methods to industry and distribution 
have made the world we live in today one of rapid change. 
Technical books are sometimes partly out of date before they 
are published. Recognizing this, most of the references in the 
text are to articles in business or trade papers and engineering 
magazines or proceedings. The inference also is that such pub- 
lications should be used to keep abreast of progress. The 
breadth and up-to-dateness of this treatise is indicated by the 
fact that, in addition to subjects which one would expect to find, 
it makes reference near the beginning to public relations in in- 
dustry, and closes with a chapter on the engineer as a citizen. 
While apparently intended primarily as a textbook, it is in- 
teresting reading for those who wish to be informed upon eco- 
nomic laws as applied in the field of technical products and 
services. 


Transportation tn the United States, by T. W. Van Metre. 403 
pages. 9 in. by 6 in. Bound in cloth. Published by the 
Foundation Press, Inc., Chicago. Price $3.75. 

Written primarily as a textbook for use by students in the so- 

called general transportation courses of our colleges, this work 

is in addition a real contribution to railroad literature. As the 
author points out, he has devoted by far the most space to 
rail transportation because of its importance, and probably of 
more weight, because it has the richest statistical and historical 
material for academic use. References to water, road and air 
transport have merely been given consideration at the close of 
each chapter treating of particular departments of the industry— 
such as tariffs, accounts, etc., which are common to all agencies. 

Part I is a straightforward historical review, with little of new 
material. Part II is an excellent survey of transportation as a 


business, containing chapters on internal organization, the various 
branches of service and finance, accounting and statistics. 
Part III, after steering a simple and readable course through 
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the legal intricacies of contract. of carriage, embarks on a most 
remarkable presentation of rate-making for the layman. Prof, 
Van Metre has divided the field into two parts of two chapters 
each,—rate-making as it is and was and rate-making as various 
business and governmental bodies want it to be. Part IV re- 
views federal regulation of railroads and other transportation 
agencies and contains a short closing chapter touching on the 
“problem”, which to the author, is primarily a railroad problem. 

Of the “atmosphere” of the book, it might be said to be largely 
factual. But in touching points of controversy, the author has 
not hesitated to express his own opinions, which are pretty dog- 
matic. _He doubts whether motor transportation is subsidized, 
He is critical of railroad management’s record as a body, but 
admires their administration of individual properties. Other 
personal opinions he expresses are the belief that the Railway 
Express Agency should be discontinued and its functions handled 
directly by the carriers and that a three-class passenger service 
should be offered comprising Pullman, deluxe coach and ordinary 
coach categories with respective fare graduations. In _ his 
opinions, however, Professor Van Metre is not wholly a prima 
donna. On the subject of the canalization of rivers, he agrees 
with other authorities that this is an expensive and wasteful 
procedure; that federal pro-waterway legislation has “preserved 
waterway transportation” rather than “competition”. 

Since the book must emphasize clarity in its presentation, it 
naturally avoids the qualifications and parentheses which experts 
require; hence some of the generalizations are hard to swallow. 
Thus, for example, the statement that the Van Sweringen com- 
bination had as its object the making of a fortune by financial 
means rather than from efficient railroad operation is difficult to 
accept in the face of the notable rehabilitation of the Erie and 
Nickel Plate as first-class operating properties. 

On the whole the work is a capable description of a most 
complicated business, worthy of a teacher of long-experience 
in the field. It is unfortunate that the author has not more of 
the detachment on controversial questions which the reader has 
a right to expect from one in his position. 


Six Two-Car Diesel-Electric 
Trains for the Southern 
(Continued from page 402) 


Adhesive-backed glazing strips Armstrong Products Company, Chicago 


BRR INO ope ua aig disiaaleaieisre leis Masonite Corp., Chicago 

Plymetl panels .........00- Haskelite Mfg. Corp., Chicago 

Weatherstrip ........... .... Midgley & Borrowdale, Chicago 

Insulating pads and bushings Fabreeka Products Co., Inc., Boston, Mass. 

Micarta window sills ....... Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., East 
. Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Aluminum SaGh <.6.060:6%05.0 — Sash Co., Inc., Flushing, L. I., 


Air-conditioning equipment, 
lighting fixtures, fans and 


SWILCHDOATUB. 0.0.05 cee vw Safety Car Heating & Lighting Co., New 
or 
Grilles .....cseseccsceseees Tuttle & Bailey, Inc., New Britain, Conn. 
Air-filter pad® . .2..<50.. ..++ Air-Maze Corporation, Cleveland, Ohio 
Blower type exhaust ventilat- 
GH GVALONA 5. si6%ecs.sivscesie S355 Railway Utility Co., Chicago 
Vapor-Clarkson steam genera- 
tors, heating equipment, fin- 
type radiation and air-con- 
ditioning controls ........ Vapor Car Heating Co., Inc., Chicago 
Steam-heat connections ..... Barco Manufacturing Co., Chicago 
Sweat fittings ............. Mueller Brass Co., Port Huron, Mich. 
Pipe .csceeeees ateeceeeeee A, M. Byers Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Insulation and pipe covering Johns-Manville Sales Corp., New York 
BSQULETIOS 6.01 0:0: vic/sres.cie a oipiers aed Storage Battery Co., Philadelphia, 
a. 
Charging receptacles ....... Albert & J. M. Anderson Mfg. Co., Boston, 


: ass. 
Train-line connectors, marker- 
light receptacles and head- 


lights, number-light boxes 
and classification lamps . Pyle-National Co., Chicago 
CAINE 5 inn ose 6 OS 456% 910506 6 The Okonite Co., Passaic, N. J. 
NVALED COUIEES sis.0:0.5. 6.0 scis 00 Henry Giessel, Chicago 
Hoppers, lavatories and door 
hardwate ......0.+s0000% Dayton Mfg. Co., Dayton, Ohio 
CE 2 ae eee Crane Co., Chicago 
Pantasote curtain .......... The Pantasote Co., Inc., New York 
AISI BUTIDS 6.06 civccscc +.ee. Armstrong Cork Co., Lancaster, Pa. 
TieerORe PACKS 0606S ss enens The Adams & Westlake Co., Elkhart, Ind. 
WEIR co acag\a ain’ -ats aiecaceeiciete sire Heywood-Wakefield Co., Gardner, Mass. 
Upholstery © ..006.00s0000%0- L. C. Chase & Co., Inc., New York 
Electrical equipment and con- 
SARIS cicero ins Unioiaie esas Cast Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., East 
‘ . ’ a Pa. 
Fire extinguishers .......... Pyrene Mfg. Co., Newark, N. J. 
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Busmen’'s Group 


Meet in New York 


Initiate move to prepare indus- 
try to take part privately in 
national defense 


Some 400 members of the National As- 
sociation of Motor Bus Operators met in 
thirteenth annual convention at the New 
Yorker hotel, New York, September 13, 
and considered an agenda having emphasis 
on the joint Transportation bill to come 
before Congress in the next regular ses- 
sion, matters of national defense and labor 
questions. 

Arthur M. Hill, president of the associa- 
tion, in his introductory address, revealed 
that the association, under the direction of 
Park M. Smith is preparing statistics 
which will be of value to the members 
should the country’s transportation needs 
call for special attention on account of 
war. Said he: “It is now the plan to 
undertake immediately a complete inven- 
tory of the industry, its personnel, super- 
vision, equipment and facilities, with the 
idea of studying how these facilities can 
be used most advantageously under condi- 
tions of great emergency brought about by 
war, and at the same time maintain their 
identity under private management. “He 
asked for co-operation by all members in 
supplying data, declaring that the only way 
the industry can avoid government control 
is to take steps itself to meet any eventu- 
ality. 

Mr. Hill rendered pretty generous praise 
to the work of the Transportation depart- 
ment committee of the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce as “constructive”; stated 
that the Chamber “fairly and faithfully 
represents all types of business” and asked 
support for it by all business people. It 
was his opinion that the Transportation 
Conference of 1938-1939 called by the 
Chamber was proceeding on the right 
track until its deliberations were inter- 
rupted by the appointment of the Com- 
mittee-of-Six by President Roosevelt. “I 
think the job done by the Conference was 
constructive and believe if its work had not 
been overshadowed by the so-called Com- 
mittee-of-Six, the railroads probably would 
have secured more advantageous results 
than will be the case when the legislation 
is finally enacted some time this coming 
session of Congress.” 

L. G. Taber, master of the National 
Grange, a guest speaker at the meeting, 
spoke generally on the requirements for 
transport in war-time. As for the rail- 
roads he declared “Speaking for the Na- 
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President Calls Congress 
for September 21 


President Roosevelt, on September 
13, issued a proclamation calling the 
Congress into special session at noon 
on September 21 to consider a special 
message which he will send to both 
houses at that time. The President 
said in his proclamation that he was 
reconvening Congress at this time 
because the public interests require it. 

It is presumed that the Congress 
will be asked to deal only with the 
question of neutrality and the repeal 
of the arms embargo, but once it is 
convened, the door is open to any 
other type of action which the mem- 
bers may see fit to take. There is a 
considerable body of opinion which 
feels that once Congress is back, the 
chances are good of its remaining 
until the new session begins in Janu- 
ary. 











tional Grange and its million members, I 
want to emphasize our insistence on jus- 
tice for the railroads, but at the same time 
we demand that other forms of transporta- 
tion shall not be handicapped, restricted 
or retarded in an effort to cure railroad 
ills.” Of water carriers he declared: 
“Water transportation should not be sub- 
sidized on the one hand, nor interfered 
with by unfair taxation or regulation on 
the other.” 

Two important resolutions were passed 
by the coavention. One referring to that 
portion of the Transportation bill S. 2009 
which proposes re-codification of certain 
provisions of the Motor Carrier Act, di- 
rected the legislative committee “to con- 
tinue its efforts to preserve intact the 
Motor Carrier Act of 1935 and its ad- 
ministration by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission through the Bureau of Motor 
Carriers.” The other attacked a draft 
convention promulgated by the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization at Geneva, 
Switzerland, called “Hours of Work and 
Rest Periods (Road Transport) Conven- 
tion 1939,” as an attempt by an interna- 
tional body to draft rules and regulations 
applicable to citizen highway users of the 
United States subject ‘only to state and 
federal constitutions. 


Railway Business Association 
Dinner November 9 


The thirty-first annual dinner of the 
Railway Business Association will be held 
at the Stevens Hotel, Chicago, on Novem- 
ber 9. 
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A. A. R. Foresees 
No Car Shortage 


Claims roads could move 50% 
more traffic without any 
new cars or engines 


Association of American Railroads’ esti- 
mates of the amount of additional freight 
traffic that the railroads could handle by 
using the present equipment surplus and 
repairing bad order cars and locomotives 
were increased from 45 to 50 per cent fol- 
lowing a September 8 meeting of the ex- 
ecutive committee in Washington, D. C. 
The 45 per cent figure had been included 
in a statement issued on September 6 by 
A. A. R. President J. J. Pelley who also 
said that 25 per cent additional traffic 
could be handled with equipment now 
owned and in its present condition. While 
upping his other figure five per cent, as 
noted above, the executive committee af- 
firmed this 25 per cent estimate of Mr. 
Pelley’s. 

Mr. Pelley’s September 6 statement was 
published in the Railway Age of Septem- 
ber 9, page 384. The A. A. R. press re- 
lease carrying the executive committee’s 
September 8 follow-up stated that “there 
need be no fear that the railroads will not 
be able to handle any anticipated increase 
in traffic.’ It went on to say that the com- 
mittee “carefully considered” reports of 
studies “begun six months ago,” and were 
“ananimous” in their opinion that “the 
railroads as a whole could immediately 
handle a minimum of 25 per cent more 
than present tonnage, and with the repair 
of equipment on hand but not now needed 
they could handle 50 per cent more, and 
that any increase beyond that point could 
be met by new cars and locomotives which 
could be made available as need might 
arise.” 

Attending the executive committee meet- 
ing, in addition to Mr. Pelley, were: M. 
W. Clement, president of the Pennsylvania; 
F. E. Williamson, president of the New 
York Central; and Daniel Willard, presi- 
dent of the Baltimore & Ohio. The A. A. 
R. press release set forth the committee’s 
formal statement as follows: 

“As a result of careful studies made 
during the past six months, we are assured 
that any anticipated increase in traffic will 
present no serious transportation problem 
to the railroads of the United States. ’ 

“During the year 1929 the railroads 
handled approximately eight million more 
carloads of freight than were handled dur- 
ing the war year of 1918, and did it with- 

(Continued on page 424) 
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Reds Bait Trap 
For Rail Labor 


Propaganda boosts govern- 
ment ownership by offers of 
job and pay plums 


A program for government ownership of 
the American railroads with emphasis on 
re-employment, higher wages and shortened 
hours, is presented in a 48-page booklet 


L-entitled “Railroads in Crisis” recently pre- 


pared by the Labor Research Association 
of New York, a left-wing writers’ group, 
and issued by International Publishers, 
Inc., publishérs of Communist literature. 
Blaming most of the ills of the railroads 
on “all-embracing Wall Street control,” the 
booklet (which is evidently addressed par- 
ticularly to members of the railroad labor 
organizations), and sells for 10 cents per 
copy and at special rates for large orders, 
proposes that a so-called National Rail- 
way Corporation be set up to acquire, own 
and operate all railroads, its stock to be 
permanently held by the United States 
Treasury. This corporation would take 
over the properties of the present com- 
panies in exchange for 3 per cent general 
government bonds, the amount of which 
would be determined by capitalizing aver- 


age net railway operating income over a _ 


recent 10-year period “at the going rate.” 

These government bonds, it is proposed, 
would be distributed to the present secur- 
ity holders. The going rate, it is declared, 
can be determined “easily” by finding the 
relationship of the present market value 
of the outstanding securities of each rail- 
road to its net railway operating income 
for the 10-year period. It is implied that 
by such a method the government would be 
“siving the present owners the benefit of 
any doubt” because the prices at which 
these owners buy and sell railroad securi- 
ties in the stock and bond markets “rep- 
resent their own appraisal of the value of 
the properties behind the securities.” It 
is estimated that at mid-1938 market prices 
such a computation would give a total 
value of about $10,000,000,000 for all the 
railroads. [The most recent I. C. C. val- 
uation sets “$26,238,856,914 as the cost of 
reproduction new of the railroads, except 
lands and rights, and $18,906,861,318 as 
reproduction new, less depreciation.—Ed. ] 

Direction and control of the National 
Railway Corporation would be placed in 
the hands of a board of directors of 30 
“citizens” appointed by the president; 5 
representing consumers and the general 
public; 5 representing farmers; 5 ap- 
pointed on the recommendation of other 
shippers of the country; 5 appointed from 
among operating executives of the Cor- 
poration and 10 representing labor. Two 
of the latter would speak for the non- 
transportation workers of the country at 
large while the remainder would be di- 
vided among the various departments of 
railroad service. 

The booklet estimates that at the pro- 
posed capitalization of $10,000,000,000 an 
interest rate of 3 per cent would give total 
fixed charges of the entire railway system 
of $300,000,000 a year, as compared with a 
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claimed present figure for interest and divi- 
dends of about $800,000,000. This “sav- 
ing” of $500,000,000 a year, it is said, 
would make it possible to lower rates, em- 
ploy more workers, and make additional 
expenditures for equipment, and thus make 
possible a big step toward “alleviating the 
present crisis.” 

Principal beneficiaries of the saved funds 
would be employees. It is proposed that 
the railroads employ a guaranteed mini- 
mum working force of 1,500,000; that there 
be established a basic six-hour day, 30-hour 
week, without any reduction in the present 
standard day’s wages, minimum hourly 
wage rates for railway workers substan- 
tially higher than those now in effect under 
the Fair Labor Standards Act and two 
week’s annual vacation with pay and ten 
days’ sick-leave; that the right of col- 
lective bargaining and of striking be defi- 
nitely guaranteed; and that the present 
handling of grievances by the National 
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Express People 
Have Fair Day 


Celebrate history of service 
at exhibition which is 
big R. E. A. patron 


September 10 was “Railway Express 
Day” at the New York World’s Fair. It 
is definitely ascertained that at least 4,200 
employees of the Agency attended the fes- 
tivities since all but 800 of a ‘supply of 
5,000 identification badges were distributed, 
and it is believed that several additional 
thousands attended who neglected to call 
for badges. 

The program was designed not only to 
interest and solidify the Agency “family” 
but as well to give the quarter-million fair 
patrons an idea of the services offered by 





This Booth in the Rotunda of the Railroad Building Serves as R. E. A. Headquarters at the 
New York World's Fair 


Railroad Adjustment Board “be improved 
in the interest of the workers” [sic]. 

The desirability of government owner- 
ship of the railroads is based chiefly on 
the allegation that the insistence of 
bankers and security-owners that railroad 
capitalization be continued in its “bloated” 
state has forced railroad management to 
continue obsolete practices, undermaintain 
properties, lay off workers, continue a 
“monopolistic” freight rate structure, etc., 
which malpracticés would be ended when 
banker control is sloughed off. 


Convention of Tie Producers 


The Executive Committee of the Rail- 
way Tie Association has voted to hold the 
twenty-second annual convention of that 
association at the Brown Hotel, Louisville, 
on May 21-22, 1940. 





the 100-year old express business, which 
celebrated its centennial last March. At 
10 a. m. the Express parade assembled, 
the line-up including two fife-and-drum 
corps; a color guard; historical features 
including William Harnden the “carpet- 
bagger” founder of the express business, 
a pony express rider, and a Concord stage- 
coach complete with shot-gun riders, all 
borrowed from the opera-pageant “Rail- 
roads on Parade” and, in addition, an old 
single delivery wagon and a_two-horse 
dray; 60 Agency vehicle men in forma- 
tion; the R. E. A. Glee Club (attired in 
white) and four of the latest pick-up and 
delivery trucks. The parade proceeded 
from the Railroad exhibit building to the 
industrial exhibit area and return,—a mile 
and a half in all. Enroute the parade pass- 
ed over the Bridge of Wheels and the 
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Bridge of Wings, respectively, symbolizing 
participation of the Agency in both forms 
of transport. 

At 12:30, the Agency party witnessed a 
special performance of “Railroads on Pa- 
rade,” the regular score of which was mod- 
ified to include several references to the 
railway express field. In an early scene 
showing a passenger coach of the old Bos- 
ton & Worcester, William Harnden (who 
was historically a conductor on the B. & 
W.) was made to appear complete with 
top-hat and oversized carpet bag contain- 
ing the world’s first express shipments. 
And in the finale, two large modern 
Agency motor trucks (familiarly called 
“streamliners”) were driven on the stage 
nose to nose just preceding the two steam 
locomotives whose whistle fanfare regu- 
larly closes the show. 

The afternoon program included a spe- 
cial showing by General Electric of its 
“Man-Made Lightning” for express em- 
ployees, a concert by the R. E. A. glee 
club at the Equitable Garden of Security 
open-air theatre, attended by over 1000, and 
a special performance of the B. F. Good- 
rich Tire & Rubber Company’s show 
“Jimmy Lynch’s Death Dodgers.” 

Headquarters for the day was the spe- 
cial exhibit of the Agency in the rotunda 
of the Railroad building which has served 
as a clearing house for express business 
and inquiries since the fair opened last 
Spring. A circular structure having a 
diameter of 27 ft. and topped by a golden 
dome 22 ft. high, the exhibit is equipped 
with moving cut-out murals picturing suc- 
cessively the progress of express transpor- 
tation during its century of existence, 
which revolve slowly around the 85-ft. 
circumference of the dome’s base. A minia- 
ture passenger train operates continuously 
in the reverse direction just below the 
revolving ring of murals. Within the 
booth is an 11-ft. electric map of the 
United States, similar to that at the Ex- 
press exhibit at the San Francisco ex- 
position, which, in connection with 48 push 
buttons installed onthe outside railing, 
indicates to visitors the capital or princi- 
pal city of their states and the cost of 
sending a five-lb. package by Railway Ex- 
press from the fair to the point indicated. 

The booth, which is in charge of Agent 
W. W. Carpenter, formerly agent at 
Rockefeller City in New York, serves not 
only as an exhibit and public information 
center, but as well as a package shipping 
station for exhibitors and concessionaires 
who wish to forward shipments from the 
grounds. The Agency handles shipments 
to and from the fair by trucks from PXT 
(Pennsylvania express terminal) in Long 
Island City, which, according to the rules 
of the fair corporation, enter the grounds 
only between 1:30 and 8:30 a. m,, ex- 
cept for one delivery per day of perishable 
sea-food which is trucked into the grounds 
during open hours. Air express shipments 
are brought by truck from the Thirty- 
first Street terminal and delivered within 
the grounds by “shanks mare.” 

During the four-months period May 1 
to August 1, the Agency handled 26,981 
less-carload shipments, comprising 50,893 
pieces, into and out of the fair. The 
exotic nature of a gigantic world’s fair 
has naturally brought with it the transpor- 
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Water Carriers Get Permit to 
Howl at Trainload Rates 


The Mississippi River System 
Carriers’ Association has been auth- 
orized by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to intervene in the I. & 
S. No. 4645 proceeding growing out 
of the commission’s action suspend- 
ing the trainload-rate tariff whereby 
the Illinois Central and Missouri Pa- 
cific hoped to meet water competi- 
tion for blackstrap molasses moving 
from New Orleans, La., to Peoria, 
Ill., and Pekin. This tariff was 
suspended from June 7 until Janu- 
ary 7, 1940, as noted in the Rail- 
way Age of June 10, page 996. 

During the last session of Con- 
gress the Mississippi River System 
Carriers’ Association through its 
president—O. S. Barrett of Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, made presentations be- 
fore House and Senate committees 
on interstate commerce in opposition 
to I. C. C. regulation of carriers 
on the inland waterways. 











tation of unusual and hard-to-handle ship- 
ments which the Agency has taken in 
stride. Among shipments delivered to the 
exposition were a three-legged calf (which 
the consignee refused to claim until he de- 
termined whether it could walk; it could 
and he did), rickshaws, delicate artificial 
orchids of wood, live alligators and a 
stuffed moose. Carload business included 
two cars of horses belonging to the Ca- 
nadian “Mounties” which the Agency 
moved in and out via freight tracks of 
the Long Island located in the fair grounds. 


Substituted Freight Service 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has extended until October 11 the time 
within which common carrier motor ve- 
hicle applications must be filed by Eastern 
railroads with respect to their substituted 
freight service. The commission’s decision 
in this proceeding was reviewed in the 
Railway Age of August 19, page 292. 


“400” Delivered. 


The first unit of the “400”, which the 
Chicago & North Western will place in 
service between Chicago and the Twin 
Cities, was delivered this week and will 
make its first trip on September 17 when 
officers and representatives of the press 
will be carried to Milwaukee, Wis. and 
return. The second unit will be delivered 
within a few days. - Both units will be 
placed in regular service on September 24. 


August Employment 6.9 Per Cent 
Above Last Year 


Railroad employment increased 0.25 per 
cent—from 1,002,135 to 1,004,619—during 
the one-month period from mid-July to 
mid-August, according to the Interstate 
Commerce’ Commission’s compilation based 
on preliminary reports. The increase as 
compared with August, 1938, was 6.9 per 
cent, while the index number, based on 
the 1923-1925 average as 100 and corrected 
for seasonal variation, stood at 54.9 in 
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August as compared with 54.7 in July and 
51.3 in August last year. The August in- 
dex, topping last February’s 54.8 by one 
tenth of one per cent, was the highest since 
January, 1938’s 56. 

Increases over July, all less than one per 
cent, were reported in four employee 
groups, while decreases, also all under one 
per cent, were recorded for three. The 
latter were the groups embracing execu- 
tives, officials and staff assistants; pro- 
fessional, clerical and general; and yard- 
masters, switch-tenders and hostlers. Aug- 
ust employment in all groups save that 
embracing executives, officials and staff 
assistants, down 0.73 per cent, was above 
that of August, 1938. In this connection 
both the maintenance of way and struc- 
tures and the maintenance of equipment 
and stores groups were up by a little more 
than 11 per cent, while the train and en- 
gine service group was up 5.21 per cent. 


Trans-Missouri-Kansas Board 
Meeting 

The regular quarterly meeting of the 
Trans-Missouri-Kansas Shippers Board 
will be held at Kansas City, Mo., on 
September 20. At a luncheon sponsored 
by the board, the Kansas City Chamber of 
Commerce, the Kansas City Real Estate 
Board and the Traffic Club of Kansas City, 
Governor Lloyd C. Stark of Missouri will 
speak on the “Removal of Trade Barriers 
between the States.” 


.Club Meeting 


The New England Railroad Club will 
hold its next meeting at the Hotel Tou- 
raine, Boston, Mass., on October 10, at 
6:30 p. m. C. E. Smith, vice-president 
(purchases), New York, New Haven & 
Hartford, will present a talk entitled “Un- 
finished Business,” to which will empha- 
size the obligation of all interested in the 
railroads to encourage public interest in 
the problem of railroad taxation vs. sub- 
sidies to airways, waterways and highways. 


400-Mile “Fan” Trip to Cover 
Unusual Route 


The New York, Ontario & Western, the 
West Shore (New York Central) and the 
Delaware & Hudson will operate a 400- 
mile railroad hobby trip out of New York 
on September 24. Leaving the Weehawken 
(N. J.) terminal of the West Shore the 
special train will proceed via that road 
and the Ontario & Western to Sidney, N. 
Y., thence over the Delaware & Hudson 
to Oneonta. Return will be made via the 
Catskill Mountain branch of the West 
Shore to Kingston and the main line to 
Weehawken. Stops will be made at Ca- 
dosia and Oneonta. 


Canadian Grain Train Wrecked 


A fifty-car train of grain moving over 
the Canadian National from Winnipeg, 
Man. to Port Arthur, Ont., was derailed 
in a head-on collision with a locomotive 
and caboose seven miles from Warroad, 
Minn. on September 11, the damage to the 
track temporarily holding up shipments of 
grain during the heavy harvest movement. 
The scene of the collision is.near a point 
where guards have been patroling a 650-ft. 
trestle. Since war in Europe started, 
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troops have been guarding the Canadian 
portions of the line, and railroad forces 
have been patroling that part of the line 
which extends through the United States. 


Proposed Probe of L. C. L. Charges 
in Central Territory 


If the Interstate Commerce Commission 
grants the pending petition of the Central 
States Motor Freight Bureau for an ex 
parte investigation of Central territory 
1. c. 1. charges and practices, the Central 
Freight Association wants the probe to be 
broad enough to embrace an inquiry into 
the lawfulness of existing minimum rates 
when pick-up and delivery service or both 
are performed, and the question of what 
for the future will be just, reasonable and 
lawful minimum rates when such services 
are performed. The C. F. A. petition was 
made public by the commission this week, 
while the Motor Bureau’s request was 


noted in the Railway Age of May 13, page. 


845. 


Highway Construction Work Weak- 
ens B. & M. Bridge: Engine 
Plunges in River 


The engineer and fireman of a Boston 
bound local passenger train of the Boston 
& Maine were killed when the locomotive 
and leading car, which was empty, plunged 
into the Piscataqua river between Portland, 
Me., and Kittery, as a result of the sudden 
displacement of the piling of the wooden 
bridge at that point. Such investigation as 
has been possible in the case indicates that 
the oak piles supporting the section of the 
bridge which was displaced were weakened 
by cables supporting a large caisson in the 
process of erection some 60 ft. downstream 
in the construction of a new highway 
bridge being built for a state public author- 
ity. It is believed that the caisson moved 
in such a way as to change the position 
of the cables, which exerted a pressure on 
the piles of the railroad bridge strong 
enough to weaken them. 


British Transport Ministry to Control 
Railroads as War Measure 


The secretary of the British Ministry of 
Transport has announced issuance of an 
order taking control of the undertakings 
or portions of undertakings in Great Brit- 
ain wholly owned by, leased to or operated 
by the four trunk line railroads, five 
smaller companies and joint undertakings. 
A railroad executive committee to be 
agents of the Minister of Transport, have 
been appointed as follows: Sir R. L. Wedg- 
wood, C.B., C.M.G., retired chief general 
manager, London & North Eastern, chair- 
man; Sir James Milne, K.C.V.O., C.S.L., 
general manager, Great Western; C. H. 
Newton, chief general manager, London & 
North Eastern; Frank Pick, vice-chair- 
man, London Passenger Transport Board; 
G. S. Szlumper, C.B.E., general manager, 
Southern; and Sir W. V. Wood, vice- 
president, finance and service, London 
Midland & Scottish. 

With respect to motor trucks the min- 
istry announced that common carrier, con- 
tract and private operators holding li- 
censes under the Road and Rail Traffic Act 
of 1933 are advised to register their ve- 
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Shops Are Calling Men Back 


Due to increased traffic already in 
evidence or anticipated several East- 
ern roads have embarked on exten- 
sive equipment and property rehabil- 
itation programs reflected in the re- 
cent recall of furloughed equipment 
department employees. President 
Clement of the Pennsylvania, on 
September 13, announced an im- 
provement program involving an ex- 
penditure of almost $17,000,000, de- 
tails of which are set forth else- 
where in these columns. Thousands 
of P. R. R. men in shops and repair 
plants will receive employment “for 
many months to come” in a program 
which “represents a normal expan- 
sion in our activities to keep our 
operations and service abreast of the 
needs of the shipping and traveling 
public.” 

The Baltimore & Ohio announces 
that more than 800 furloughed em- 
ployees of the maintenance of equip- 
ment department have been called 
back to work to repair and build 
locomotives and freight cars. The 
October program of the New York 
Central will be laid out in a few 
days and indications are that a large 
number of men will be recalled. The 
road’s car shops have been working 
since August 1. The Reading has 
increased the number of car-shop 
employees at Reading, Pa., from 293 
last month to 525. As work pro- 
gresses on its new car program the 
total number of employees. will 
reach 642 within the fortnight. The 
Lackawanna expects to use 750 shop- 
men in a rehabilitation program. 











hicles in the so-called emergency index by 
application to regional or district offices 
of the Ministry of Transport. It is pointed 
out that if fuel rationing becomes neces- 
sary only those vehicles registered under 
the emergency index will be able to ob- 
tain such. 


Would Permit Continuance of 
Passenger-Traffic Pool 


Pooling arrangements for passenger- 
train service between Minneapolis, Minn., 
and St. Paul and Duluth, Minn., and Su- 
perior, Wis., which have been in effect 
about 12 years with annual savings of 
approximately $1,000,000 for the railroads 
involved should be permitted by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to continue 
without change, according to a proposed 
report from Examiner W. A. Disque. 
The proposed report follows further hear- 
ing in the proceeding, granted upon peti- 
tions filed by the Duluth Chamber of 
Commerce and the Minneapolis Traffic 
Association who alleged that the pool has 
destroyed competition and resulted in 
inadequate service. Railroads involved are 
the Northern Pacific, Great Northern and 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie. 

“Protestants,” the examiner says in clos- 
ing, “are certainly not getting the kind of 
train service that civic pride and public 
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convenience should naturally lead any am- 
bitious and progressive community to de- 
sire and support, nor the kind of service 
that the railroads should give if they can 
reasonably afford it, but with the tendency 
of the public to travel by highway and 
with railroads operating in the red or at 
scant profit, it is not reasonable to require 
that they meet protestants’ desires as a 
condition to be attached to the continued 
operation of the pool.” 


50th Anniversary for Edison 
Primary Cells 


Fifty years ago this month, September, 
1889, Thomas A. Edison introduced his 
first zinc, copper-oxide primary cells for 
commercial purposes. Although the prin- 
ciple for this type of cell was invented and 
patented in 1883 jointly by Lelande and 
Chaperon, improvements in their basic 
invention, introduced by Mr. Edison in his 
cells, are generally credited as being re- 
sponsible for making the copper-oxide cell 
commercially practical. Seeing advantages 
in the plate type of oxide, covered by the 
original invention, Mr. Edison developed 
processes to insure accuracy in manufac- 
ture and devised improved methods for 
suspending the electrodes in the solution. 
Early in the development of his cells, Mr. 
Edison perfected a practical method for 
reducing the surface of oxide plates to 
metallic copper in order to increase their 
conductivity. Prior to this improvement, 
it was usually necessary to short circuit 
cells for 15 min. to 30 min. before a mod- 
erate current could be obtained. Between 
1908 and 1918, Mr. Edison made further 
improvements in primary cells, including 
visual indications of approaching and total 
exhaustion by means of small depressed 
panels in the outside zinc plates of an ele- 
ment. In more recent years, the Thomas 
A. Edison, Inc., Primary Battery Division, 
has made numerous developments in pri- 
mary batteries to improve the voltage and 
current characteristics. 

These primary battery cells, of various 
ampere-hour capacities, are used exten- 
sively in the railroad communication and 
signaling fields. The Edison Company has 
cooperated with the railroads in developing 
the approach control system, for the con- 
trol of electric signal lamps supplied by 
primary battery cells; and the a.-c. pri- 
mary power supply system, for automatic 
block signals, highway crossing signals and 
low-voltage mains at interlockings, in 
which a.-c. power is used for normal oper- 
ation and primary battery is provided as 
stand-by reserve. 


Freight Car Loading 


Loading of revenue freight for the week 
ended September 9 totaled 667,409 cars, the 
Association of American Railroads an- 
nounced on September 14. This was 4 
decrease of 54,339 cars, or 7.5 per cent, 
below the preceding week, which contained 
the Labor Day holiday, an increase of 98,- 
702 cars, or 17.4 per cent, above the cor- 
responding week in 1938, but a decrease of 
40,793 cars, or 5.8 per cent, below the same 
week in 1937. 

Loading ‘of revenue freight for the pre- 
vious week ended September 2, totale 
721,748 cars.. This was an increase of 
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Lima-built 4-8-4 handling fast freight on The Soo Line 


Today’s Pace Demands 
High Hauling Capacity at High Speeds 


On a score of railroads Lima-built power is proving the 
money-making abilities of new locomotives capable of 
heavier train loads at higher speeds. Only modern steam 
locomotives have the required horsepower capacity to 
profitably meet the demands of today’s increased pace. 
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33,157 cars or 4.8 per cent above the pre- 
ceding week, an increase of 73,719 cars or 
11.4 per cent above the corresponding week 
in 1938, but a decrease of 79,791 cars or 
10 per cent below the same week in 1937. 
The summary for the September 2 week, 
as compiled by the Car Service Division, 
A. A. R., follows: 
Revenue Freight Car Loadings 
For Week Ended Saturday, September 2 











Districts 1939 1938 1937 
Eastern ....... 145,922 131,836 157,229 
Allegheny ..... 138,085 118,380 160,407 
Pocahontas .... 55,329 47,297 53,304 
Southern ...... 101,519 95,775 105,908 
Northwestern . 119,340 97,658 140,981 
Central Western 111,522 106,424 123,292 
Southwestern .. 50,031 50,659 60,418 
Total Western 

Districts 280,893 254,741 324,691 
Total All Roads 721,748 648,029 801,539 

Commodities 

Grain and Grain 
Products: .... 40,200 42,016 37,267 
Live Stock .... 14,017 14,645 14,545 
era a 132,635 116,566 135,543 
DOE Sacre alos 7,575 5,102 10,157 
Forest Products 33,232 30,080 37,620 
Re sce ys 52.491 26,593 72,415 
Merchandise I.c.1. 156,865 155,153 172,112 
Miscellaneous 284,733 257,874 321,880 
September 2... 721,748 | 648,029 801,539 
August 26 .... 688,591 620,557 783,476 
August 19 .... 674,237. 597,884 777,150 
August. 12 ..2- 665,197 589,568 773,782 
ps ae eps 661,136 584,062 766,182 





Cumulative Total, 
35 Weeks ... 21,303,057 19,543,673 25,934,207 
In Canada.—Carloadings for the week 

ended September 2 totaled 65,314 cars, 

an increase over the preceding week of 

10,930 and over the corresponding week 

last year of 7,696, according to the com- 

pilation of the Dominion Bureau of Sta- 


tistics. 
Total Total Cars 
Cars Rec’d from 
Loaded Connections 
Total for Canada: 


September 2, 1939 ... 65,314 20,701 
August 26, 1939 ..... 54,384 19,469 
August 19, 1939 ..... 49,230 18,480 
September 3, 1938 ... 57,618 18,788 
Cumulative Totals for Canada: 
September 2, 1939 ... 1,557,588 751,263 
September 3, 1938 ... 1,556,656 703,044 
September 4, 1937 ... 1,707,156 939,445 


Railroad Retirement Board 
Activities 

A total of 2,310 applications for employee 
annuities was received in Washington dur- 
ing August, according to the “Weekly Re- 
view” of the Railroad Retirement Board 
for September 9. This figure represents 
applications received directly from appli- 
cants and also those transmitted to Wash- 
ington by the regional offices, since under 
new procedures adopted by the Board, 
regional offices have been permitted from 
August 1, 1939, to receive applications and 
stamp the official filing date. 

Previously, the “Review” points out, 
statistics on applications received consisted 
of counts of the number of applications 
given an official filing date by the Wash- 
ington office during a particular week or 
month. Statistics on applications now in- 
clude not only applications received in 
Washington but also those transmitted 
through the regional offices. Applications 
received in the regional offices but not yet 
transmitted to Washington are not included 
in the figures given, it is stated. 

The Board feels that the new procedure 
whereby applications are received in the 
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Fare Reductions to N. Y. Fair 


A 25 per cent reduction in round- 
trip coach, first-class rail and Pull- 
man fares under the present 60 and 
30-day round-trip rates (placed in 
effect June 30) between points gen- 
erally in the territory of Pittsburgh, 
Pa., and Buffalo, N. Y., and west 
thereof to St. Louis, Mo., and Chi- 
cago, and the New York World’s 
Fair, effective September 15 to the 
closing of the Fair, October 31, has 
been announced by the Eastern 
roads. The round-trip coach rates 
have a return limit of eight days in 
addition to day of departure, good 
starting any day, while the first- 
class rail and Pullman fares, also 
with an eight-day limit, are sold only 
on Fridays and Saturdays. Typical 
of the reductions under the new fare 
bargain is a first-class rail rate (ex- 
cept for upper berths which were 
specially reduced June 30) between 
Chicago and the Fair of $36.80, as 
compared with the present fare of 
$49.05. In addition, effective Sep- 
tember 15 to October 27, the roads 
offer a week-end round-trip coach 
rate between points Pittsburgh and 
west (but not including Buffalo) 
and the Fair on a basis of 8.5 mills 
per mile in either direction, a re- 
duction of approx. 30 to 40 per cent 
under present round-trip rates. 
These tickets are good from Friday 
to Sunday night. 











regional offices as well as in Washington 
should result in a more adequate and com- 
plete preparation of applications. It will 
also make it possible for the applicant to 
secure an earlier official filing date which 
is a factor in determining when the annuity 
will begin. 

Transfers to the Railroad Retirement 
Account amounted to $18,100,000 during 
August, and the total transferred during 
the fiscal year was $40,000,000. During 
the month, an additional $8,100,000 was 
invested in Treasury notes, making a total 
of $10,000,000 in new investments during 
the fiscal year. 

The “Weekly Review” also states that 
tax collections under the Carriers Taxing 
Act amounted to $4,446,361 during August, 
bringing the total for the fiscal year 1939- 
40 to $5,142,777. 


Roadmasters Convention Program 


The Roadmasters and Maintenance of 
Way Association will hold its fifty-fourth 
convention at the Hotel Stevens, Chicago, 
on September 19-21. The program is as 
follows: 


Tuesday, September 19 
MorninG SEsSION—10 A. M. 
Convention called to order 
Address by C. E. Johnston, Chairman, Western 
Association of Railway Executives, Chicago. 
Greetings from the American Railway Engineer- 
ing Association, E. M. Hastings (chief engi- 
neer, R. F. & P.), President 
Greetings from the American Railway Bridge and 
Building Association, Armstrong Chinn (chief 
engineer, Alton), President 
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Greetings from the Track Supply Association 
Lem Adams (vice-president, Oxweld Railroad 
Service Co.), President 

Address by President F. B. Lafleur (roadmaster 
Sou. Pac. Lines, Lafayette, La.) . 

— of Committee on Heaving Track, Its 

auses, Control and Maintenance; L. J. Gil. 

more, chairman (roadmaster, G. N., Superior 

Wis.) < 
AFTERNOON SESSION—2 P. M. 

Report of Committee on The Roadmaster’s Ouali- 
fications and Duties; J. iller, chairman 
(division .engineer, W. M., Cumberland, Md.) 

Address on The Practice of Safety in Maintenance 
of Way Work, by R Smith, vice-president 
and general manager, N. & W. 

TurEspay Eveninc—8 Pp. mM. 


Moving pictures—Locomotive slip test films taken 


by the C. B. & Q., showing the effect on track 


of locomotives operating at high speeds 


Wednesday, September 20 
MorninG SESSION—9:30 A. M. 


Report of Committee on The Maintenance of 
Curves; C. W. Baldridge, chairman (assistant 
engineer, A. T. & S. F., Chicago) 

Address on —? ed Trains and Track Mainte- 
nance, by W. H. Hillis, engineer maintenance 
of way, C.-B I. & P. 

Report of Committee on Anchoring Track to Meet 
Present-Day Conditions; J. J. Clutz, chairman 
supervisor, Penna., Trenton, N. J.) 

AFTERNOON SESSION—2 P. M. 

Report of Committee on The Utilization of Road- 
way Machines; . Kirby, chairman (as- 
sistant engineer, C. & O., Richmond, Va.) 

Address on Recent Trends in Rail Manufacture 
and Maintenance and Their Effects on Track 
Work, by C. B. Bronson, inspecting engineer, 
N. Y. C. System 

Question Box—For the discussion of practical 
questions on track maintenance submitted from 
the floor 

WEDNESDAY EveENING—6:30 P. M. 

Annual dinner given by Track Supply Asso- 

ciation 


Thursday, September 21 
MorninG SEsst1on—9:30 A. M. 


Report of Committee on Specialized Versus Sec- 
tion Gangs; J. B. Kelly, chairman (general 
roadmaster, M. St. P. & S. S. M., Stevens 
Point, Wis.) 

Closing business 


On Thursday afternoon the members 
will visit the mills of the Inland Steel 
Company, Indiana Harbor, Ind. where 
they will observe the manufacture of bolts, 
spikes and tie plates. 


Retirement Board Counsel 
Interprets “Bumping” 


An unemployed individual may not be 
disqualified from receiving unemployment 
insurance benefits under Section 4 (a) (ii) 
of the Railroad Unemployment Insurance 
Act, as amended, if he fails to “bump” 
or displace an individual working on a job 
to which he has seniority rights greater 
than those of the occupant of the position, 
according to an opinion recently rendered 
by the general counsel of the Railroad Re- 
tirement Board. 

The section of the Act to which the 
opinion refers provides that there shall not 
be considered as a day of unemployment 
for any employee “any of the 30 days be- 
ginning with the day with respect to which 
the Board finds that he failed without good 
cause, to accept suitable work available on 
such day and offered to him.” 

“Tt is clear,” the general counsel points 
out, “that the disqualification did not apply 
unless the unemployed individual failed to 
accept work which was offered to him. 
Bumping, under seniority rules, does not, 
in the ordinary case, involve an offer; it 
involves the exercise of a right.” He 
went on to ‘say that an employee with 
greater seniority rights may exercise his 
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RIVING 
BOX 
PROTECTION 


takes on 


VIEW 
importance 





On modern locomotives the driving box adjusting means takes on new 
duties. It not only must provide an easy sliding fit for the box but also 
must compensate for expansion due to temperature change and provide 
a yielding resistance for unusual shocks. » » » Franklin Automatic Com- 
pensator and Snubber maintains perfect driving box alignment by auto- 
matically eliminating the air gap between driving box and pedestals. It 
compensates for wear and automatically permits expansion and contrac- 
tion of the box. This is of particular importance on roller bearing boxes 
where close tolerances must be maintained. It increases mileage between 
tire turnings by minimizing the effect of quarter slip. » » » Its twin, the Radial 
Buffer, dampens oscillations between engine and tender, increases safety 
of operation, makes an easier riding locomotive and reduces the cost of 
maintenance. 





Franklin repair parts in Franklin equipment. 


a 


FRANKLIN RAILWAY SuPPLY COMPANY, INC. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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When maintenance is required a replacement part assumes importance equal to that 
of the device itself and should be purchased with equal care. Use only genuine 





ABOVE: Franklin Automatic Compensator and 
Snubber for Roller Bearing Driving Box appli- 
cation. BELOW: Franklin Automatic Compen- 
sator and Snudber for Friction Bearing Driving 
Box application. 





MONTREAL 
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right under rule of seniority to displace a 
junior employee, but seniority rules do not 
make it mandatory upon an unemployed in- 
dividual with greater seniority rights to 
displace employees enjoying less years of 
railroad service. In his opinion, the right 
to bump is optional with the senior em- 
ployees, who may exercise his privilege in 
accordance with his own judgment. 

“An interpretation of Section 4 (a) (ii) 
of the Act which would compel one indi- 
vidual to displace another or suffer dis- 
qualification would result. merely in the 
substitution of one unemployed individual 
for another,” the counsel continues. “Such 
a result would be in conflict with one of 
the primary aims of unemployment insur- 
ance legislation and of the Act, that is, to 
stabilize or regularize employment in the 
industry. Furthermore, to interpret Sec- 
tion 4 (a) (ii) as disqualifying an em- 
ployee for failure to displace a lower paid 
employee would tend to increase unemploy- 
ment among employees in the lower paid 
brackets. Such a result would be in con- 
flict with the aim of Congress to assist the 
lower paid employees, who, lacking sen- 
iority protection, suffer greater distress in 
a period of unemployment.” 


I. C. C. Launches Investigation 
of “All-Freight” Rates 


“All-freight” rates from Chicago and 
Mississippi river and Ohio river crossings 
to points in Southern territory have been 
made the subject of a general Interstate 
Commerce ‘Commission investigation in an 
order dated July 31 and made public this 
week. The investigation, the order sets 
forth, will be “particularly to ascertain the 
effect of the said rates upon carrier reve- 
nues; upon and their relation to other rail- 
road rates applying to the transportation 
of similar or competing articles of freight; 
upon transportation costs borne by indi- 
vidual shippers and receivers of freight; 
upon expeditious railroad service; and upon 
rates maintained by competing forms of 
transportation..... 

The order recalled how the commission’s 
action in ordering the cancelation of all- 
freight rates from Chicago and St. Louis, 
Mo., to Birmingham, Ala., (see Railway 
Age of May 27, page 927) had brought 
forth petitions from respondents who 
pointed out that competing roads who were 
not subject to the order of cancelation were 
maintaining all-freight rates between the 
points involved. As a result, that pro- 
ceeding, docketed as I. & S. 4315, was 
reopened for further hearing, as noted in 
the Railway Age of August 5, page 223. 
Also noted is the pending I. & S. No. 4644 
proceeding involving all-freight rates from 
Chicago and St. Louis to Jacksonville, Fla., 
wherein the order was recently amended 
so as to permit the suspended schedules 
to become effective while the probe of their 
lawfulness went on. 

The order for the general investigation, 
which is docketed as No. 28323, embraces 
these two proceedings; and it has been 
served upon all common carriers by rail- 
roads who are parties to all-freight rates 
now in effect from Chicago and the Missis- 
sippi river and Ohio river crossings to 
points in Southern territory. 

Meanwhile the commission a few days 
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earlier had made public an order modifying 
a previous order in I. & S. No. 4662 so as 
to permit suspended tariffs publishing all- 
freight rates from St. Louis, Mo., and 
East St. Louis, Ill., to Pensacola, Fla., to 
become effective during the pendency of 
the investigation concerning the lawfulness 
of the schedules involved. The original 
June 27 order in the proceeding has sus- 
pended the schedules from June 28 to Janu- 
ary 28, 1940. 


W. P. A. Propagandizes in Favor 
of Trucks 


State motor vehicle laws “present per- 
haps the greatest barriers to trade between 
the states,” according to a marketing laws 
survey recently prepared by members of 
a survey staff under the Works Progress 
Administration. The 88-page book con- 
sists principally of comparative charts list- 
ing applicable statutes of the various states 
affecting interstate commerce. While ad- 
mitting that fees on out-of-state vehicles 
“are justified perhaps for the use of the 
highways,” the authors have decided that 
when “pyramided against a single vehicle,” 
they constitute a handicap and interference 
with motor transportation. 

The study reveals that seven states grant 
no reciprocity to commercial vehicles of 
other states and while reciprocity in one 
form or another is provided for in the 
laws of the remaining 41 states, only nine 
grant complete reciprocity as to all fees. 
In addition to registration fees, eight states 
have enacted gross-receipts taxes which, 
in the case of interstate transportation, are 
ordinarily apportioned on the ratio which 
the mileage within the state bears to total 
miles of transportation. These taxes vary 
from one-half of 1 per cent of gross re- 
ceipts in Montana to 6 per cent in North 
Carolina. Some 14 states have enacted 
mileage taxes calculated either on the basis 
of ton-miles or on a graduated mileage 
basis for trucks of varying weights; the 
rates ranging from 1 mill per mile to 2 
mills per ton-mile. 

The survey is especially sympathetic to 
the “hardship” which state levies impose 
upon itinerant or merchant truckers. The 
authors point out that some states en- 
courage the merchant truckers to come into 


the state to buy, but not to sell, which is 


indicated by registration fee exceptions in 
certain states. 

State restrictions of weight and size, the 
W. P. A. researchers declare, “operate as 
burdens upon interstate transportation.” 
After pointing out the wide variation in 
states in this regard (Texas, the largest 
state in the union, permits the smallest 
gross weight of 7,000 lb., while Rhode Is- 
land permits the largest weight of 120,000 
lb.), the survey goes on to say that al- 
though many states authorize special per- 
mits for over-sized or over-weight trucks 
the special permit can be obtained frequent- 
ly only for one trip. It is their belief 





“Railroad day” at the New York 
World's Fair will be celebrated Satur- 
day, September 30. All railroad of- 
ficers and employees and their friends 
are on the guest list. 
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that “the nuisance involved in obtaining 
these special permits in so many jurisdic- 
tions deters interstate transportation by 
motor, to which competitive carriers are 
not subject.” 


I. C. C. Gathering Data for Senate 
Forwarder Investigation 


Data for the Senate committee on inter- 
state commerce’s investigation of railroad 
methods of handling forwarder, 1. c. 1. and 
express traffic are being sought by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission through 
a questionnaire sent to Class I roads with 
an order dated September 12. The Senate 
probe, as noted in previous issues of Rail- 
way Age, was authorized by Senate Reso- 
lution 146 enacted at the last session of 
Congress; hearings before the sub-commit- 
tee consisting of Chairman Wheeler and 
Senators Reed, Republican of Kansas, and 
Hill, Democrat of Alabama, are now 
tentatively set for late in November. 

The Senate resolution authorized the 
committee to call upon the I. C. C. for 
assistance, and was thus the primary reason 
for the commission’s questionnaire. It is 
understood, however, that the I. C. C, 
which has not previously made a com- 
prehensive survey of 1. c. 1. methods, con- 
templates other uses of the data—perhaps 
in connection with its pending investiga- 
tions in Dockets 28300 and 28310, the gen- 
eral class rate and classifications probes. 

The questionnaire, as the accompanying 
notice from I. C. C. Secretary W. P. 
Bartel points out, calls for a statement from 
each railroad “of the volume of' 1. c. 1. 
freight traffic and freight forwarder traffic” 
handled by it during the one-week period 
from October 1 to October 7, inclusive. 
Returns must be filed with the I. C. C. 
Bureau of Statistics on or before October 
25. It is understood that the Railway Ex- 
press Agency will be called upon to supply 
similar data with respect to express traffic. 

Secretary Bartel’s notice sets forth the 
commission’s understanding that additional 
copies of the questionnaire form and its 
accompanying instructions are being mimeo- 
graphed by the Association of American 
Railroads and that extra copies may be 
obtained from E. H. Bunnell, vice-president 
of the A. A. R. in charge of its Account- 
ing Department. It is understood that 
Mr. Bunnell came into the picture last 
month when he learned of the commission’s 
plan to issue a questionnaire to gather data 
for the Senate committee probe. The 
A. A. R. vice-president succeeded in getting 
the matter postponed until the Association 
had an opportunity to review the question- 
naire. This review took the form of meet- 
ings between a railroad committee and 
the committee handling the matter for the 
I. C. C,, the latter being under the chair- 
manship of Arthur F. White, assistant 
director of the Bureau of Statistics. 

The outcome of this cooperative effort 
was an amended questionnaire and modi- 
fied instructions which from the railroad 
standpoint improve the situation as com- 
pared with what was originally contem- 
plated. Meanwhile it is understood that 
the railroad, committee participated in these 
discussions with the definite stipulation 
that the information called for was not be- 
ing furnished voluntarily by the railroads, 
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and they would not be bound by any con- 
clusions that might be drawn from the 
data gathered in response to the question- 
naire. In other words the only purpose of 
the joint effort of the railroad and I. C. C. 
committees was to make the request as 
practical as possible and to have the ques- 
tionnaire and definitions clearly indicate 
the character of the information required. 


Rate Cut to Prevent Spread 
of Private Trucking 


Railroad proposals to reduce rates on 
cotton piece goods in any quantity from 
points in North and South Carolina and 
from Danville, Va., and Canton, Ga., and 
Augusta to Nashville and certain other 
points in Tennessee and Kentucky have 
been approved by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, Division 4, although the deci- 
sion does not let the carriers make the 
rates involved as low as they desired. The 
commission found that the proposed 63-cent 
rate from points in the origin territory to 
Nashville and points grouped therewith 
was lower than was necessary to recover 
traffic lost to private trucks and highway 
carriers; and thus it ordered the suspended 
schedules canceled without prejudice to the 
filing of new tariffs publishing an any- 
quantity rate not lower than 69 cents. 

Meanwhile in the same decision the com- 
mission found that a 57-cent rate of the 
M. & K. Motor Express, a common carrier 
trucker competing with the railroads for 
the business, was less than compensatory. 
In this connection the proceeding was held 
open for 60 days to permit M. & K. to file 
schedules in conformity with the decision. 

While M. & K. did a substantial business, 
its competition with the railroads was ap- 
praised in the report as being of “very 
considerable secondary importance.” The 
“primary concern” of the railroads, the 
commission had previously noted, “is with 
the inroads already resulting from the em- 
ployment by Nashville manufacturers of 
their own or of leased equipment and their 
apprehension that the practice, now that 
it has been successfully undertaken by some 
of their. number, will spread throughout 
the entire work garment industry.” The 
railroads were informed that they lost 
25,000,000 Ib. to the trucks in 1938 “by 
reason of their high freight rates.” 
Whether this is an exaggeration the com- 
mission says is beside the point, because 
“it has been shown that the loss of tonnage 
is very substantial, and respondents are 
justified in their fear that under the present 
rates they are likely to lose more.” In 
another place the decision says that “the 
Nashville manufacturers are almost as a 
unit in declaring that they do not want to 
go into the transportation business, and 
are only considering such a recourse as a 
means of protection against rates which 
they feel are higher than they need to pay.” 

Dealing with the M. & M. phase of the 
proceeding where the element of highway 
carrier competition enters, the commission 
says in part: “In announcing conclusions 
which involve the question of minimum 


reasonableness, especially where the ele-° 


ment of truck competition is involved, we 
must necessarily proceed with caution. We 


are justified by the record in assuming 
that the most satisfactory solution will be 
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one in which all carriers will publish the 
same basis of rates on a level which will 
return them a fair profit. If one seeks to 
go below the level of another, it is not 
long before the second meets the lower 
level of its competitor, with the result that 
another rate equalization takes place, but 
only after each competitor has made a sac- 
rifice of earnings. Unless such moves are 
held in check, they lead to financial disaster. 
We do not overlook the interest of the 
shipper or receiver who has the freight 
charges to bear in the first instance, but 
the entire freight charge represents possibly 
only two per cent of the delivered price 
of cotton piece goods, and this, in usual 
business practice, is included in the price 
to the customer.” 
Commissioner 
noted. 


Mahaffie’s dissent was 


Railway Surgeons Meet at 
Chicago 


The American Association of Railway 
Surgeons held its fiftieth annual meeting 
at Chicago on September 11 to 13. The 
program provided for the presentation of 
31 papers on subjects pertaining to sur- 
gery, scientific and technical exhibits and 
a banquet on September 12, at which J. 
M. Symes, general manager of the Penn- 
sylvania, spoke on “Railroad Problems of 
Today.” 

America’s railroads will be ready for 
any emergency and can adequately handle 
any upturn in business occasioned by the 
present European situation, according to 
Mr. Symes when he addressed the banquet. 
“A 20 per cent increase in railroad traffic”, 
he continued, “could be taken care of im- 
mediately. In addition to the freight cars 
now in service, there are more than 200,000 
freight cars in this country awaiting re- 
pairs. A large portion of these cars can 
be placed in service in extremely short 
order. The railroads are already increas- 
ing their repair programs to meet the situa- 
tion. The repair of these cars alone would 
permit increasing the weekly car loadings 
in this country approximately 100,000. The 
locomotive situation is about the same as 
the car situation—some 8,000 of them are 
awaiting repairs and they will be repaired 
to meet increased business. 

“The car and locomotive builders have 
been begging for business for 10 years. 
They are in a position to turn out new 
equipment at a rapid rate. Unquestionably, 
with increased rail traffic, they will be 
called upon to build new equipment. 

“Eight billion dollars in capital expendi- 
tures have been made since 1923, four and 
one-half billion of which was expended in 
fixed structures. Principally, these heavy 
expenditures were used to improve yards, 


enginehouses, signal equipment, reduce 
grades and curves and to. strengthen 
bridges. Also, the cars and locomotives 


that have been built since 1923 are of much 
greater capacity; in other words increased 
efficiency alone should permit our handling 
the volume of business equal to that of 
1929, with at least 10 per cent fewer cars 
and locomotives than we had at that time. 

“During the depression years the rail- 
roads have made great progress in the way 
of improving their service. The improve- 
ment during the last ten years has been 
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relatively greater than during any other 
twenty year period and I predict even 
greater progress will be made during the 
next 10 years. New streamline trains have 
been brought into being in all parts of the 
United States. They began operation dur- 
ing the latter part of 1934. Today more 
than 50 such trains are in regular service,” 


Employees Take Action to Improve 
Mexican Railways 


As a result of criticism directed against 
the Workers Administration. of Mexico 
following a series of train accidents on the 
National Railways of Mexico in 1938 and 
1939, drastic action was taken by railway 
employees at their fourth convention held 
recently in Mexico City, D. F. All gen- 
eral officers of the railroad were called 
before the convention and their resigna- 
tions requested, but after an investigation 
of their records all were reinstated with 
the exception of Conrado C. Rochin, gen- 
eral superintendent of transportation, who 
was later pensioned. 

The Workers Board of the Workers 
Administration to which the railroads were 
turned over by a-government decree on 
May 1, 1938, was also requested to resign. 
Salvador J. Romer continues as chairman 
of the board and general manager of the 
railroad. Other new members selected are 
David S. Alonso, general superintendent; 
Leandro Valdez, traffic manager; Guil- 
lermo Lopez Espino, general auditor; J. 
Martinez Campos, superintendent of ma- 
chinery and motive power, Manuel Cebal- 
los, chief engineer, maintenance of way; 
and Samuel Cantu, general superintendent 
of the express department. 

The convention directed that union ac- 
tivity jeopardizing discipline among work- 
ers and influencing the administration in 
the appointment of officers cease. It gave 
the Board and the general manager com- 
plete authority. In a further effort to 
establish discipline, the disciplinary com- 
mittees consisting of representatives of the 
union and the administration, were abol- 
ished, and the officers of the railroad were 
given power to apply discipline in accord- 
ance with rules and regulations. At the 
same time, the Board-was made the legal 
representative of capital and the question 
as to whether the workers represent capi- 
tal and as such are not protected by labor 
contracts is settled. 

Specifically, the convention ruled that 
(1) the union as sole representative of the 
professional interests of the workers shall 
maintain its position as a resistance orgatl- 
ization and shall continue to function in 
the interests of its members; (2) the union 
shall support the Workers Administration 
and recognize its authority unless such 
authority is in violation of labor contracts 
and regulations; (3) the Board with the 
aid of the union shall formulate and carry 
out an operating program and budget cov- 
ering a two-year period. 

An agreement just consummated between 
the union and the administration provides 
that road crews will be paid double time 
for more than eight hours work. 

The railroads are making an effort to 
co-ordinate rail and highway transport SO 
as to eliminate unfair competition and 
bring about equal regulations. Representa- 
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tives of both have established a co-ordi- 
nator’s committee with Amador Chavez 
Ortiz of the National Railways of Mexico 
as chairman. 

During the eleven months, from May 1, 
1938 to March 31, 1939, in which the 
Workers Administration has operated the 
railroads, their total revenues increased 
$2,600,000 as compared with the same per- 
iod in 1937-38. or from $133,839,610 to 
$136,243,972, while their total expenses 
dropped from $121,576,244 to $116,053,070. 
Their operating revenues increased from 
$131,351,991 to $133,376,012 and _ their 
operating expenses decreased from $115,- 
027,360 to $111,592,578, thereby reducing 
the operating ratio from 87.6 per cent to 
83.7 per cent, or below the 85 per cent 
stipulated by the government when it turn- 
ed the railroads over to the employees. 


A. A. R. Foresees 
No Car Shortage 


(Continued from page 417) 


out car shortage or congestion of any kind. 

“The railroads, with equipment now 
owned and in its present condition, could 
handle a minimum of 25 per cent more 
than present business. By putting in serv- 
iceable condition the cars and engines now 
awaiting repair because they are not needed 
for present business, the railroads could 
handle 50 per cent more than present bus- 
iness. This volume of traffic would be 
more than the peak load of the war year 
of 1918. 

“Experience has demonstrated that there 
is no shortage of line-haul capacity on the 
railroads, or in terminal capacity, provided 
always that freight can be unloaded and 
disposed of on arrival, and the equipment 
promptly released for further service. 
Transportation difficulties in earlier emer- 
gencies arose largely from a failure to 
recognize the essential fact that transpor- 
tation equipment is intended for movement 
and not for storage. 

“Congestion and delay due to unneces- 
sary accumulation of freight in cars at 
destination terminals can be prevented by 
means and methods adopted since 1920. 
This system is handled through the Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads, a complete 
national organization of all essential trunk 
lines and many of the larger short lines, 
fully equipped to deal with any transpor- 
tation problem, in cooperation with the 
railroads. 

“In addition to improved methods of 
keeping equipment in movement in emer- 
gencies, the whole timing of railroad oper- 
ation has been speeded up since the time 
of the last general car shortage, now more 
than fifteen years ago. Freight trains are 
more than 60 per cent faster, on the aver- 
age, than they were in 1920, while the 
average output of transportation for each 
hour that trains are on the road has been 
more than doubled in the same period. 

“Equipment is constantly wearing out 
and new equipment is always required. 
During 1939, more than 10,000 new cars 
and 139 new locomotives have been placed 
in service, and there are now on order 
another 11,000 new cars and 118 new loco- 
motives. As traffic and earnings may in- 
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crease, such additional equipment as is re- 
quired and justified can be had in advance 
of needs. 

“But even with present equipment, the 
speedier movement of trains and better 
utilization of cars today will enable the 
railroads to keep ahead of any anticipated 
demands.” 

Meanwhile on September 6 L. M. Betts, 
manager of the Car Service Division’s 


Closed Car Section had issued a general 


notice to all railroads calling attention to 
indications that the outbreak of the Euro- 
pean war “will stimulate requirements for 
box cars, particularly for food commodi- 
ties and other high class freight.” Under 
such circumstances, the notice goes on, “it 
is essential that every practicable means be 
utilized to secure the maximum efficiency 
and usage from all available cars.” In 
this connection, Mr. Betts adds, “Most im- 
portant are prompt handling and strict ob- 
servance of Car Service Rules.” Refer- 
ence is next made to Special Car Order 
38, which, as noted in last week’s issue, 
was designed to expedite the return to 
home roads of specified series of steel box 
cars owned by the Great Northern, North- 
ern Pacific, Southern Pacific and Union 
Pacific. This order, the Car Service Di- 
vision says, “must not be interpreted as 
permitting delay or misuse of other West- 
ern ownerships—all such cars require 
prompt return movement to home lines in 
order to maintain equalized car supply.” 

Another paragraph of the notice stipu- 
lates that “in view of the relatively greater 
scarcity of Class ‘A’ box cars, extreme 
care should be exercised to avoid any loss 
of service by loading them with contami- 
nating commodities.” Also, “both of the 
Canadian lines report increased box car 
demands,” indicating “the necessity for 
continued good handling of Canadian box 
cars.” 

Continuing, Mr. Betts suggested that 
“probably it is unnecessary to further 
emphasize the urge in my letter of July 
18 concerning the necessity for ‘the repair 
of cars now in bad order that are poten- 
tially fit for high class traffic’.” “No ac- 
tion,” he added, “should be taken with 
shippers that will allow any presumption 
that a box car shortage is possible. Never- 
theless, it does seem important to urge 
their cooperation in the prompt loading 
and unloading of cars, in their proper 
routing and in attaining the heaviest pos- 
sible loading that conditions permit.” 

In the latter connection, the Car Service 
Division followed through with a Septem- 
ber 8 statement prompted by inquiries from 
officers of Regional Shippers Advisory 
Boards “as to prospects for car supply and 
as to cooperative measures which may be 
taken by shippers and receivers to assist 
the railroads in satisfactorily handling any 
material increase in traffic which may de- 
velop.” This September 8 _ statement, 
signed by Chairman W. C. Kendall, called 
attention to Mr. Pelley’s September 6 state- 
ment with its estimate that the railroads 
could handle a 45 per cent traffic increase. 
It went on to cite reports “of substantial 
expansion of car repair programs” as evi- 
dence that the railroads are “doing their 
part;” and it added a list of cooperative 
actions which the shippers might take. 
The list follows: 
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1, Place written car orders sufficiently 
in advance of loading needs to permit 
movement to and spotting at loading opera- 
tions with normal carrier service and 
schedules. 

2. Indicate in these advance car orders 
information as to type of cars desired, des- 
tination and routing of intended shipments 
and spotting information to enable selec- 
tion by serving road of proper ownership 
cars. 

3. Afford advance information as to 
switching necessary to remove unneeded 
empties and loads ready for movement. 

4. Speed up loading and unloading 
freight cars. 

5. Remove all refuse and dunnage from 
cars unloaded, leaving car in condition for 
prompt re-use. 

6. Load cars heavier when practicable, 

“Co-ordinated efforts along these lines,” 
Mr. Kendall concludes, “will be of benefit 
alike to shippers, receivers and the rail- 
roads.” 


Supply Trade 





Charles E. Webster has been appoint- 
ed general manager of the Timken Roller 
Bearing Company, Ltd., Toronto, On- 
tario, with office at 55 Charles street, West. 
Mr. Webster has been associated with 
Timken Canadian activities for 20 years, 
his duties including the sales of Timken 
products throughout the Dominion. 


Pedro C. Morales, formerly general 
superintendent of machinery and motive 
power of the National Railways of Mexico, 
has been appointed Mexican representative 
of Iron & Steel Products, Inc., Chi- 
cago, with headquarters at Chopo 24, Mex- 
ico, D. F., to succeed L. N. B. Bullock, 
resigned. 


W. J. Stewart, sales representative at 
Philadelphia, Pa., of the transportation de- 
partment of the Johns-Manville Sales 
Corporation, has been transferred to the 
southeastern territory, with headquarters at 
Washington, D. C., succeeding W. R. 
Bush, deceased. Mr. Stewart has been 
associated with the Johns-Manville Cor- 
poration for the past 20 years. 


Wilson H. Moriarty, sales engineer 
of the National Malleable & Steel Cast- 
ings Company, Cleveland, Ohio, has been 
promoted to sales manager of the Cleve- 
land works. Mr. Moriarty joined the com- 
pany in 1919, following graduation from 
Case School of Applied Science and service 
in the army. He was resident inspector 
at the East St. Louis, Ill., plant and later 
at the Chicago and Cleveland plants, sub- 
sequently becoming chief inspector for all 
plants. He has been in the sales depart- 
ment since 1931. 


Avery C. Adams has been elected vice- 
president in charge of sales and a member 
of the executive committee and board of 
directors, United States Steel Corpora- 
tion of Delaware, effective October 1. 
Mr. Adams will have his headquarters :at 
Pittsburgh, Pa., and succeeds C. V. Mc- 
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Kaig, who becomes assistant to president, 
with duties as may be assigned. Mr. Mc- 
Kaig continues as a member of the execu- 
tive committee and board of directors. 
Avery C. Adams was born at Youngstown, 
Ohio on December 15, 1897. He attended 





Avery C. Adams 


public and private schools and was gradu- 
ated from Choate in 1917. He served with 
the United States Navy during the World 
War and was graduated from Yale Uni- 
versity in 1920. Mr. Adams has spent his 
entire business career in the steel industry. 
Following his university training in metal- 
lurgy, he entered the steel industry and was 
until May, 1928, assistant general manager 
of sales for the Trumbull Steel Company. 
He was manager of the sheet and tin plate 
division of the Republic Steel Corporation 
in 1928, and later in the same year became 
sales vice-president and director of the 
General Fireproofing Company. He first 
joined the United States Steel subsidiary 
in June, 1936, as manager of sales, sheet 
division, Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corpora- 
tion, remaining in that position until De- 
cember, 1938, when he resigned to become 
vice-president and assistant general man- 
ager of sales at Chicago, of the Inland 
Steel Company. He now returns to the 
United States Steel organization as noted 
above. 


OBITUARY 


H. H. Cust, who retired as vice-presi- 
dent, secretary and treasurer of the Mount 
Vernon Car Manufacturing Company in 
April, 1937, died suddenly on September 7, 
while on a visit in Dearborn, Mich. He 
was 80 years old. 


George P. Conard, president of the 
Railway Equipment and Publication Com- 
pany, New York, publishers of the Pocket 
List of Railroad Officials and the Official 
Railway Equipment Register, died. on Sep- 
tember 9, at his home in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
at the age of 75 years. Mr. Conard was 
born at Philadelphia, Pa., and served with 
a number of railroad companies including 
the Pennsylvania and the New York, West 
Shore & Buffalo. In 1890 he purchased an 
interest in the Official Railway Equipment 
Register which was incorporated in 1892 
as the Railway Equipment and Publication 
Company. Mr. Conard had served as its 
president since incorporation. 
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Equipment and 
 S§upplies 





FREIGHT CARS 


Tue Detroit, ToLepo & IRoNTON is in- 
quiring for 15, 20 or 25 covered hopper 
cars of 70 tons’ capacity. 


THE New York CENTRAL is asking for 
prices on material for 500 freight cars of 
55 tons’ capacity. 


Tue Cuicaco, Rock Istanp & PaciFic 
is inquiring for from 500 to 1,000 box cars 
of 50 tons’ capacity. 


THe Erte is inquiring for 1,000 cars 
including 500 box cars, 40 ft. 6 in. long 
of 50 tons’ capacity, 250 drop end gon- 
dola cars of 70 tons’ capacity, 200 hopper 
cars of 50 tons’ capacity and 50 flat cars 
of 70 tons’ capacity. 


PASSENGER CARS 


New York, SUSQUEHANNA & WESTERN. 
—The application of this road for per- 
mission to purchase two streamlined, high- 
speed, air-conditioned rail motor cars, has 
been approved by the federal court in New 
Jersey. See item in the Railway Age of 
August 19, page 297. 


THE Boarp OF TRANSPORTATION, CITY 
oF New York, awarded a contract on Sep- 
tember 8 for furnishing and delivering 150 
steel passenger cars for subway service 
to the lowest of four bidders, American 
Car & Foundry-Pressed Steel Car Com- 
pany at the bid price of $41,200 per car. 
The joint proposal of the American Car 
& Foundry and the Pressed Steel Car 
Company provides that 100 cars shall be 
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built by Pressed Steel and 50 by American 
Car & Foundry, although both are jointly 
responsible under the combination hid, 
The contract also provides that the suc- 
cessful bidder agrees to furnish an addi- 
tional 100 cars or an additional 150 cars 
of the same design and construction and 
at the same cost, provided that they are 
ordered before March 1, 1940. It also 
provides for delivery of 25 cars per month 
after the first six months of the life of 
the contract. The above is subject to ap- 
proval by the Board of Estimate. See 
item in Railway Age, August 26, page 326, 


TRON AND STEEL 


THE LoulIsvILLeE & NASHVILLE has order- 
ed 30,000 tons of 100-lb. rail, from the 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Company. 


TuE ILLINors CENTRAL has ordered 2,000 
tons of 112-lb. rails from the Tennessee 
Coal, Iron and Railroad Company for use 
in its main line south of the Ohio river. 


Tue Bureau oF RECLAMATION has 
ordered 3,422 tons of rails from the Col- 
orado Fuel and Iron Company, for use 
in the relocation of the Southern Pacific 
Line around Shasta Dam, Central Valley 
Project, California. 


New York CENTRAL.—The directors of 
the New York Central have authorized the 
purchase of 5,000 tons of rail from the 
following builders: Bethlehem Steel Com- 
pany, 2,000 tons; Carnegie-Illinois Steel 
Corporation, 2,500 tons and the Inland Steel 
Company, 500 tons. 


THE SeEaBoarp Air LINE has placed 
orders for 8,512 gross tons of new 100-Ib. 
rail, 495,000 tie plates and approximately 
1,000 tons of rail joints, frogs, switches, 
spikes, bolts, etc., with the Tennessee Coal, 





M. W. Clement, president of the 
Pennsylvania, announced on Septem- 
ber 13, an extensive program of 
equipment and property improve- 
ment involving an expenditure of 
almost $17,000,000. The program 
will include 2,500 new freight cars, 
20 new electric locomotives, 3 new 
streamlined passenger cars, 15 mod- 
ernized passenger cars, and 50,000 
tons of rail on new orders, in ad- 
dition to 30,000 tons now being 
rolled, or a total of 80,000 tons of 
rail work for the mills. Repairs to 
the railroad’s freight cars, will be 
undertaken in its own shops on a 
schedule providing for the repair of 
17,500 hopper gondolas and box cars 
during September and October. 

Since 1929 the company has added 
more than 27,000 new freight cars 
to its fleet. The new freight cars 
in this program will include 2,000 
all-steel box cars, 40 ft. long and 
10 ft. high and 500 all-steel automo- 
bile box cars, 50 ft. long and 10 ft. 
high; of the 40-ft. box cars, 1,000 





Pennsylvania’s $17,000,000 Program 


will be built with single side doors 
and 1,000 with the double side doors 
and all of the automobile cars will 
have double side doors. The 20 
electric locomotives will be of the 
streamlined GG-1 type for high- 
speed electric passenger service be- 
tween New York, Philadelphia, Pa., 
Baltimore, Md., Washington, D. C., 
and Harrisburg, Pa. They will aug- 
ment the fleet of 89 locomotives of 
this type already in service and will 
be geared for a speed of 100 m. p. h. 
The 15 all-steel modernized passen- 
ger cars and the 3 new streamlined 
passenger cars will be used in the 
de luxe coach service on the rail- 
road’s through trains. Work on the 
new freight cars, the remodeled pas- 
senger cars and on the chassis of 
the electric locomotives will be car- 
ried out at the railroad’s Altoona, 
Pa., shops. The orders for the 50,- 
000 tons of steel rail will be placed 
in the immediate future. It will be 
of standard section, principally 152 


Ib. and 131 1b. to the yard. 
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Iron & Railroad Company, and the Beth- 
lehem Steel Corporation. This material 
is to be used by the Seaboard in complet- 
ing its 1939 and early months of 1940 rail 
program. 


SIGNALING 


NortH CARoLiNA.—Sealed proposals will 
be received by the North Carolina State 
Highway and Public Works Commission, 
in the office of William L. Craven, bridge 
engineer, Raleigh, N. C., until 10:00 a. m., 
October 3, for the installation of six flash- 
ing light signals on the Atlantic & Yadkin 
Railway. 


Construction 





CANADIAN NATIONAL.—A contract has 
been awarded to the George Eddy Com- 
pany, Ltd., Dalhousie, N. B., for the con- 
struction of station building at Dalhousie. 
The station will be a one-story brick 
structure on concrete foundation, 68 ft. by 
35 ft. with tile walls, stucco exterior, 
without dwelling. 


DELAWARE, LACKAWANNA & WESTERN. 
—Bids will be received by the State of 
New York for the construction of a rail- 
road bridge and approaches in connection 
with the elimination of the °* Danesville- 
Geneseo highway at Groveland, N. Y. 


Gutr, Mosrte & NortTHERN-MosiLtE & 
Ounto.—These companies have asked the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for 
authority to construct 551.5 ft. of track 
connecting the main line of the G. M. & N. 
with a wye track of the Illinois Central 
near Bemis, Tenn., and 8,781 ft. of track 
connecting the wye track of the M. & O. 
at Jackson, Tenn. At the same time these 
roads have asked authority to extend the 
operations of the G. M. & N. over tracks 
so constructed and, under contracts for 
joint use, over 1,858.8 ft. of the I. C. and 
over 1,933.6 ft. of main line of the M. & 
O. to reach and enter the Iselin yard of 
that company, all to effect a physical con- 
nection between the main line of the G. M. 
& N., and the main line of the M. & O., 
at Jackson, Tenn. 


Lone Istanp.—Contracts for the At- 
lantic avenue and Rockaway Beach grade 
crossing eliminations on the Long Island 
railroad, in the Boroughs of Brooklyn and 
Queens, City of New York, will be let 
from time to time. Contractors may sub- 
mit to A. C. Watson, chief engineer of the 
Long Island, Pennsylvania station, New 
York, or the chief engineer of the Transit 
Commission, 270 Madison avenue, New 
York, for the approval of the Long Island 
and the Transit Commission of the State 
of New York, current financial  state- 
ments and written evidence of experience 
and ability with respect to the class of 
work upon which they believe themselves 
qualified to bid. An invitation will then be 
Issued to contractors who have qualified 
for the work provided for in that invita- 
tion fo submit a proposal. 
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Financial 





Curicaco GrEAT WESTERN.—Reorganiza- 
tion Plan—The federal district court at 
Chicago on September 9, approved the plan 
of reorganization for the Chicago Great 
Western which was amended by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in April and 
reported in the Railway Age of April 29. 
The court also issued an order giving the 
plan to the I. C. C. for submission to the 
vote of qualified security holders. In mak- 
ing the decision, the court stated that it 
had considered the objections of stock- 
holders to the plan, but had decided that 
the findings by the I. C. C. were fully 
supported by the evidence. 


DeNnvER & Rio GRANDE WESTERN.—Ke- 
organization.—The insurance group com- 
mittee has filed a petition with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission asking that 
the commission substitute for its own plan 
of reorganization of this company modified 
plan of the insurance group. In its peti- 
tion the group states that the earnings of 
the road, as given in the commission’s 
plan, was arrived at after adjustment for 
expenditures for deferred maintenance dur- 
ing three years of bankruptcy. “Such de- 
ferred maintenance,” it continues, “among 
other things, so seriously distorted the re- 
ported operating results that they furnish 
no measure of the real earning capacity of 
the Denver, even in the depression years, 
unless such reported operating results are 
adjusted at least towards a normalization 
of such deferred maintenance expendi- 
tures.” 

At the same time the company has asked 
the commission .to modify its plan so as 
to make provision for the common and 
preferred stockholders of the company. 
Under the commission plan, no participa- 
tion in the new company is provided for 
the present equity holders. 

Other interveners filing briefs are the 
Moffat Tunnel Improvement District and 
the Moffat Tunnel Commission; the United 
States Trust Company of New York as 
trustee under the consolidated mortgage 
of the Denver & Rio Grande; the City 
Bank Farmers Trust Company of New 
York as trustee under the general mort- 
gage of the D, & R. G. W.; the Security 
Research Btireau; the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York as successor trus- 
tee under the first consolidated mortgage 
of the Rio Grande Western; and the Mis- 
souri Pacific as a holder of 50 per cent 
of the common stock of the D. & R. G. W. 


Erir.—Abandonment by the New York 
& Greenwood Lake.—Division 4 of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has author- 
ized the Erie to abandon operation and the 
New York & Greenwood Lake to abandon 
that portion of its line extending northerly 
from Wanaque-Midvale, N. J., to the end 
of the line at Ringwood Junction, 5.8 miles. 


Kansas City SouTHERN.—Acquisition 
and Operation by the Fort Smith & Van 
Buren—The Fort Smith & Van Buren has 
been authorized by Division 4 of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to acquire 
and operate the portion of the line of rail- 
road formerly owned and operated by the 
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Fort Smith & Western extending from 
Coal Creek, Okla., to milepost 41, beyond 
McCurtain, 20.9 miles. The Fort Smith 
& Van Buren is a wholly-owned subsidiary 
of the Kansas City Southern and funds for 
the purchase of the line of the Fort Smith 
& Western will be advanced by the parent 
company. 


EscaNABA & LAKE SupPERIOR.—A bandon- 
ment.—Abandonment of this company’s 
Northland branch extending from North- 
land, Mich., to New Kates, 8.1 miles, has 
been authorized by Division 4 of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. 


Missourt Paciric.—Abandonment by the 
Houston & Brazos Valley—The Houston 
& Brazos Valley has asked the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority to 
abandon its Brazosport branch extending 
from Brazosport Junction, Tex., to Brazos- 
port, 2.8 miles. 


New York CENTRAL.—Abandonment.— 
Because of protests and a request for pub- 
lic hearings by the Board of Trustees and 
the Mayor of the village of Tannersville, 
N. Y., Division 4 of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has vacated its order of 
August 18, authorizing this company to 
abandon lines of railroad extending from 
Phoenicia, N. Y., to Kaaterskill, and from 
Kaaterskill Junction, N. Y., to Hunter. 
Hearing on the abandonments will be set 
for a later date. 


New York, Ontario, & WESTERN.—Re- 
organization.—Public hearing on this com- 
pany’s reorganization plan has been post- 
poned from September 19, 1939, to March 
19, 1940, according to a recent order of 
Division 4 of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. The hearing will he held 
before Examiner Jewell in Washington, 
Ey :€. 


WESTERN PaciFic.—Delisting of Stock. 
—The Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion has granted an application by the New 
York Stock Exchange to delist the $100 
par value common stock of this company. 
The action was opposed by the corporation 
on the ground that it would adversely 
affect holders of the common and pre- 
ferred stock. The. Exchange urged that 
the delisting should be granted because of 
“the small indicated aggregate market 
value of the shares available for the pub- 
lic trading after deducting shares held in 
concentrated holdings, the earnings position 
of the issue and the financial status of the 
corporation.” 

The commission’s decision said that there 
were 574,457 shares of the $100 common 
outstanding, of which all but 171,058 shares 
were held by 30 persons. From January 
1, to April 8, only 7,200 shares were traded 
on the Exchange and the market price 
range was from a high of % to a low of 
4, the S. E. C. pointed out. The commis- 
sion also observed that the delisting in 
New York City would not deprive the 
stockholders of other markets. 


Average Prices of Stocks and Bonds 


Last Last 
; Sept.12 week year 
Average price of 20 repre- 


sentative railway stocks.. 33.54 29.87 24.79 
Average. price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds.. 59.83 56.30* 58.04 


*Corrected 
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50% Increase in Availability — 


EMC‘ HIGH availability average of 
| S 95 per cent indicates a more 
intensive utilization of power with fewer loco- 
motives required to handle switching operations. 
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50% Decrease in Operating Expenses 


ERFORMANCE records of over 250 EMC Diesel switchers in 

passenger terminal and yard service with close to two million 
hours of service on forty-two railroads prove beyond doubt that 
they are the most profitable motive power investment because 
they are reducing locomotive costs from 50 per cent to 75 per cent 
and frequently saving $1000 per month above carrying and 
amortization charges. 


_EMC Diesel operation reduces fuel expenses by 75 per cent, 
maintenénce cosis 50 per cent, enginehouse expenses 66 per 
ce ind water costs are eliminated entirely. 


Dieselize with EMC and obiain all the benefits of safer, cleaner, 
quieter, and smokeless operation. 
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Railway 
Officers 


EXECUTIVE 
Willard F. Place, vice-president of the 
New York Central System, with headquar- 
ters at New York, has been appointed vice- 
president, finance, with the same head- 
quarters. 





M. F. Stokes, secretary and treasurer 
of the Chicago & Western Indiana and the 
Belt Railway Company of Chicago, with 
headquarters at Chicago, has been elected 
president and general manager of both 
roads, with the same headquarters, succeed- 
ing to the position vacated by A. N. Wil- 
liams, whose appointment as chairman and 
executive vice-president of the Lehigh 
Valley on August 1 was announced in the 
Railway Age of July 29. 


OPERATING 


S. McKay Folster, dispatcher on the 
Canadian National, with headquarters at 
Capreol, Ont., has been appointed trans- 
portation inspector of the Central region, 
with headquarters at Toronto, Ont. 


R. J. Breton, transportation inspector 
on the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe at 
Fresno, Cal., has been promoted to train- 
master at that point, a newly created po- 
sition. 


L. S. Rand, traffic manager of the 
Louisiana & North West, has been ap- 
pointed also general superintendent, with 
headquarters as before at Homer, La., suc- 
ceeding W. M. Kent, who retired because 
of disability on September 1. 


J. N. Winston, trainmaster on the 
Southern at Birmingham, Ala., has been 
promoted to superintendent of the Harri- 
man & Northeastern (part of the South- 
ern), with headquarters at Harriman, 
Tenn,. succeeding John G. Clements, 
whose death on August 14, is announced 
elsewhere in these columns. 


R. C. Wheeler, conductor on the Ca- 
nadian Pacific at Kamloops, B. C., has been 
promoted to assistant superintendent at 
Minnedosa, Man., succeeding J. A. Brass, 
who has been appointed Western Lines 
secretary of the Railway Association of 
Canada and the Canadian Passenger As- 
sociation at Winnipeg. 


Morton A. Thomas, superintendent of 
the Montpelier & Wells River and the 
St. Johnsbury & Lake Champlain, with 
headquarters at Montpelier, Vt., has been 
appointed superintendent of the Eastern 
division of the Maine Central, with head- 
quarters at Bangor, Me., to fill the vacancy 
caused by the recent death of Thomas M. 
McLaughlin. 


J. P. Cowley, whose promotion to as- 
sistant general manager of the Gulf, Colo- 
rado & Santa Fe, with headquarters at 
Galveston, Tex., was announced in the 
Railway Age of September 2, was born at 





RAILWAY AGE 


Schuhlenburg, Tex., on December 21, 1885, 


and graduated from Dallas Business Uni- 
He entered railway 


versity, Dallas, Tex. 





J. P. Cowley 


service on March 23, 1904, as a stenog- 
rapher in the superintendent’s office on the 
G. C. & S. F. at Temple, Tex., and was 
later promoted successively to chief clerk 
to the superintendent, chief clerk to the 
general manager, transportation inspector, 
trainmaster, and assistant to the general 
manager at Galveston. In February, 1928, 
he was appointed acting superintendent of 
the Galveston division, with headquarters 
at Galveston, and in October, 1930, he was 
promoted to superintendent at that point. 
On October 2, 1933, Mr. Cowley was given 
a leave of absence to serve as assistant 
regional director with the Federal Co- 
ordination of Transportation, with head- 
quarters at Dallas, Tex., and on June 16, 
1934, he returned to the position of super- 
intendent at Galveston, the position he held 
until his recent promotion. 


Arthur Bassett Clements, whose pro- 
motion to superintendent on the Gulf, Col- 
orado & Santa Fe, with headquarters at 





Arthur Bassett Clements 


Temple, Tex., was announced in the Rail- 
way Age of September 2, was born at El 
Dorado, Kan., on July 9, 1889, and at- 
tended Kansas State College, Manhattan, 
Kan., in 1906 and 1907. In the latter year 
he entered railway service as a chainman 
in the engineering department of the Atchi- 
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son, Topeka & Santa Fe at Dodge City, 
Kan., later being transferred to Albuquer- 
que, N. M. In 1908, he went with the Gulf, 
Colorado & Santa Fe as a telegraph opera- 
tor at Algoa, Tex., and in 1915, he trans- 
ferred to the traffic department at Dallas, 
Tex. In 1916, he was appointed a train 
dispatcher at Galveston, Tex., and in 1926, 
he was promoted to chief train dispatcher, 
Mr. Clements was advanced to train mas- 
ter at Beaumont, Tex., in 1937, and in 
1938, he was transferred to Brownwood, 
Tex., where he was located at the time 
of his recent promotion, which was effec- 
tive September 1. 


TRAFFIC 


John V. Sevin has been appointed 
general agent for the Texas Electric at 
Pittsburgh, Pa., a newly created position, 


Lem Childs, acting general agent on 
the Toledo, Peoria & Western at New 
York, has been promoted to general agent 
at that point. 


Gene Allen, general manager of pas- 
senger operations of the Santa Fe Trans- 
portation Company, with headquarters at 
Los Angeles, Cal., has been given charge 
also of freight operations of this company. 


Arthur W. Mitchell, general agent for 
the Erie at Tulsa, Okla., has retired and 
Herman A. Bockman, commercial agent 
at Kansas City, Mo., has been transferred 
to Tulsa. The position of general agent 
at that point has been abolished. 


F. C. Ragsdale has been appointed 
general agent for the St. Louis-San Fran- 
cisco at Winston-Salem, N. C., succeed- 
ing D. E. McKeithen, who has been 
transferred to Jacksonville, Fla., replacing 
D. F. McDonough, who has retired. 


J. P. Balch, commercial agent for the 
Columbus & Greenville at Columbus, Miss., 
has been promoted to general agent at 
that point, a change in title, and J. D. Peel 
has been appointed general agent at Green- 
ville, Miss., a newly created position. 


C. F. Farmer, general agent for the 
Union Pacific at Pasadena, Cal., has been 
appointed also general agent at Alhambra, 
Cal., and Highland Park, Cal., and S. C. 
Clarke, has been appointed acting general 
agent at Gering, Neb., succeeding Van A. 
Ferry. 


E. B. Duncan, agricultural development 
agent on the Great Northern at Havre, 
Mont., has been promoted to general ag- 
ricultural development agent, with head- 
quarters at St. Paul, Minn., succeeding E. 
C. Leedy, who has retired because of ill 
health. 


W. J. Mitchell, assistant general 
freight agent on the Minneapolis, North- 
field & Southern at Chicago, has been ap- 
pointed assistant traffic manager at that 
point, a change in title, and F. C. Nessly, 
assistant general freight agent at Seattle, 
Wash., has been appointed western tral- 
fic manager, with the same headquarters, 
a change in title. 


H. G. Rardin, whose appointment as 
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assistant freight traffic manager of the 
Norfolk & Western at Roanoke, Va., was 
noted in the Railway Age of September 9, 





H. G. Rardin 


was born at Mentor, Ky., on August 30, 
1891. He began his railroad career as a 
stenographer in the local freight office of 
the Louisville & Nashville at Cincinnati, 
Ohio, 26 years ago. Later he joined the 
freight traffic department of the Balti- 
more & Ohio, becoming assistant chief 
clerk to the general freight agent. Mr. 
Rardin entered the service of the Norfolk 
& Western as chief clerk to the assistant 
general freight agent at Columbus, and in 
June, 1931, was transferred to Roanoke 
as commerce agent. In 1937 Mr. Rardin 
was appointed assistant general freight 
agent, the position he held until his recent 
appointment as assistant freight traffic 
manager. 


Thomas E. McAndrews, whose ap- 
pointment as freight traffic manager of the 
eastern territory of the Erie at New York 
was reported in the Railway Age of Sep- 
tember 2, was born at Scranton, Pa., 48 
years ago. He entered the service of the 
Erie as a stenographer in the chief dis- 
patcher’s office at Dunmore, Pa., in 1907. 
After serving as telegrapher, chief clerk 
at Seranton, agent at Avoca, claim de- 
partment, inspector and station supervisor 





Thomas E. McAndrews 


he joined the traffic department as divi- 
sion freight agent at Paterson, N. J., in 
1920. Following service at Scranton, Jer- 





sey City, N. J., New York and Chicago, 
he became assistant general freight agent 
at Pittsburgh, in 1931. In September, 
1935, Mr. McAndrews was appointed for- 
eign freight traffic manager at New York, 
the position he held until his recent ap- 
pointment as freight traffic manager. 


MECHANICAL 


A. S. de Castro, assistant chief inspec- 
tor of air brake and car heating equipment 
for the Canadian National, has been ap- 
pointed acting chief inspector of air brake 
and car heating equipment, with headquar- 
ters at Montreal, Que. 


Pedro de Leon, assistant superintend- 
ent of the Pacific division of the National 
Railways of Mexico, has been promoted 
to general superintendent of locomotives, 
with headquarters at Mexico City, D. F., 
a re-established position, and Alejandro 
Maurice has been appointed assistant gen- 
eral superintendent of locomotives, with 
the same headquarters. 


PURCHASES AND STORES 


Richard Morris Nelson, whose pro- 
motion to general purchasing agent of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio, the New York, Chi- 





Richard Morris Nelson 


cago & St. Louis (Nickel Plate), and the 
Pere Marquette, with headquarters at 
Cleveland, Ohio, was announced in the 
Railway Age of September 9, was born in 
Hanover County, Va., on November 6, 
1873, and attended McGuire’s University 
School, Richmond, Va. He entered rail- 
way service on October 19, 1890, as a 
clerk in the stores department of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio, (then the Newport 
News & Mississippi Valley) at Lexington, 
Ky. In 1892, he went to Ashland, Ky., as 
a clerk in the freight office and during the 
same year was transferred to Lexington 
in the same capacity. In 1901, he was pro- 
moted to traveling auditor and in 1904, 
was appointed chief clerk in the freight 
office at Newport News, Va. In January, 
1912, he became chief clerk to the pur- 
chasing agent at Richmond, Va., and in 
January, 1916, was promoted to assistant 
purchasing agent. Mr. Nelson was ap- 
pointed assistant to the director of pur- 
chases and stores in April, 1921, and a 





year later he was advanced to purchasing 
agent, with headquarters at Richmond, Va, 
His headquarters were transferred to 
Cleveland in September, 1930, where he 
continued as purchasing agent until his 
recent promotion. 


OBITUARY 


William L.: Evans, who retired as gen- 
eral agent on the St. Louis-San Francisco 
at Denver, Colo., in July, 1935, died at that 
point on August 9. 


Horace E. Watts, former passenger 
traffic manager of the Wabash, who re- 
tired on December 31, 1938, as assistant 
to the chief traffic officer, with headquarters 
at St. Louis, Mo., died on September 11, 
in a St. Louis hospital. A biographical 
sketch of the career of Mr. Watts, accom- 
panied by his photograph, appeared on page 
178 of the January 21 issue of Railway 
Age, following his retirement. 


Frederick Erving Rice, a former 
district carpenter of the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, St. Paul & Pacific at Minneapolis, 
Minn., who retired on September 15, 1937, 
as assistant engineer at that point, died 
in Whinlock, Wash., on September 4. Mr. 
Rice was born at Rutland, Vt., on De- 
cember 21, 1857, and graduated from Carle- 
ton College, Northfield, Minn. He entered 
railway service in 1882, in the engineering 
department of the Milwaukee, and served 
on the construction of lines in Minnesota, 
South Dakota and North Dakota. In 1901 
and 1902, Mr. Rice was placed in charge 
of the reconstruction of the “Short Line” 
bridge of the Milwaukee over the Mis- 
sissippi river between Minneapolis and St. 
Paul, Minn., and from 1906 to 1908, he was 
resident engineer at Pontis, S. D. (now 
Mobridge), in charge of the construction 
of the Missouri River bridge at that point. 
He was promoted to district carpenter, 
with headquarters at Minneapolis in 1908, 
and in 1921 he was appointed assistant 
engineer, with the same _ headquarters, 
holding that position until his retirement. 


Floyd E. Chabot, senior assistant edi- 
tor of the Norfolk & Western magazine, 
with headquarters at Roanoke, Va., died 
at his home in that city on September 9, 
after an illness of several months. Mr. 
Chabot was 52 years of age. He began 
his career with the Norfolk & Western 
27 years ago and had served as assistant 
editor of the railway’s magazine for more 
than sixteen years. Born in Powellsville, 
Ohio, on December 21, 1886, Mr. Chabot 
began his career with the N. & W. as clerk 
to the agent at Williamsburg, Ohio, in 
March, 1912. A year later he became yard 
clerk at Portsmouth, Ohio, and in March, 
1917, he was promoted to clerk in the of- 
fice of the assistant superintendent. Later 
he was transferred to the trainmaster’s of- 
fice and in 1918 he served in the office of 
the road foreman of engines. He was 


transferred to the safety department of 
the road at Roanoke as stenographer-clerk 
in 1923 and in April of that year, when 
the Norfolk & Western magazine was 
established, Mr. Chabot was appointed as- 
sistant editor, in which capacity he served 
until his death. 


